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THE PASSION 


Especially prepared for Lent. A 32 
page photographic presentation of 
the Scriptural accounting of the 
Passion of Christ. Illustrated with 
outstanding art reproductions that 
record the events of Our Lord’s life 
from the Last Supper until the Resur- 
rection. A dramatic and narrative 
unfolding of the Paschal Mystery. 
Generous Bulk Rates. 


A FIDES ALBUM 25c 











THE APOSTOLIC ITCH — Vincent J. Giese 


A penetrating appraisal of the lay apostolate by a layman, and frequent 
contributor to “Worship.” In light of his experience and observation of the 
apostolate, he tackles the problems of the laity in their search for a vocation 
in the Church, and the kind of Spirituality which must accompany any personal 
apostolic dedication. He ends with an inquiry into the American environment 
for a glance at the great tasks which the laity must undertake. $2.75 








WISDOM SHALL ENTER — Father Leo J. Trese 


Once again some great Catholic truths are presented in a language 
understandable by all. Father Trese now turns to modern apologetics. Cutting 
through involved philosophical and theological arguments, he recasts them 
in the terms of everyday life. A full-blown course in Catholic Dogma in 150 
pages of enjoyable reading. $2.75 











THE KINGDOM IS YOURS —P. Forestier, $.M. 


The author has a refreshing way of teaching the moral principles of 
Christianity to our youth. He teaches from the Gospel, particularly the 
“Sermon on the Mount.” When taught from the mouth of Christ, morality is 
vibrant and engaging. $3.50 
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FREE COPIES OF 
WE MUST CELEBRATE THE 
EASTER NIGHT 
by Rev. Josef Loew, C.SS.R., Vice-Relator of the Historical Section 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, may be obtained from the 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota (in any quantity). 


COPIES OF THE 

PRAYER FOR MARY’S YEAR 
by Pope Pius XII are available in the form of a four page leaflet. 
$.60 per hundred. Liturgical Press. (For single copies please enclose 
stamps to cover postage and mailing costs.) 


THIS SPRING’S 

finest addition to the Popular Liturgical 
Library is Dom Jean Gaillard’s HOLY WEEK AND EASTER. What 
may strike one most is his excellent treatment of the Easter mystery 
from the threefold viewpoint of 1. a past redemptive act, 2, a present 
sacred reality, 3. a pledge of future full realization. Excellently trans- 
lated by a pioneer American liturgist, Rev. William Busch of St. Paul 
Seminary. With an introduction by the Most Reverend Peter W. 
Bartholome, D.D., Bishop of St. Cloud. 
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compiled from liturgical sources 
and arranged for congregational participation 
by Rev. Norbert E. Randolph 


WAY OF THE CRO Ss Exceedingly attractive and 
inspiring aid to your parishioners 

The prayers and Scriptural readings in the WAY OF THE CROSS are taken mainly 

from the Masses and Divine Office of Passiontide, of the Holy Cross, and of the Seven 


Dolors. The Reproaches of Good hie = | run like a refrain through the entire service, 
which can be used as effectively for children as for adults. Retail price: 10 cents. 


LENTEN DEVOTIO KS Congregational Services for 
Wednesdays or Sundays in Lent 

The COURSE OF WEEKLY LENTEN DEVOTIONS is based upon the seven Peniten- 
tial Psalms and makes use of Epistle-readings, Graduals and Tract, and Collect-prayers 
taken from several of the Lenten week-day Masses, as well as the beautiful penitential 
qerer of Saint Augustine and the Preces feriales of Lauds and Vespers. Ideal for 

ednesday or Sun ~ 4 evenings, it provides “ordinary” and “proper” parts for six 
weeks of services. Retail price: 10 cents. 


TENEBRAE TRIDUUM Devotional Service in English 
arranged for Congregational use 

The TENEBRAE TRIDUUM is not merely a suitable graves service for the evenings of 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday in Holy Week, but also an excellent meditative 
preparation for the celebration of the Liturgy of the Triduum Sacrum. It utilizes (for 
each evening) three psalms, three readings and three responsories, selected from 
Matins, together with Lauds of the particular day; it is clearly arranged so the congre- 
gation can readily participate without hesitation. Retail price: 15 cents. 


Cler uantity Discounts — ‘ : 
gy Q ty Samples will be Air 
Mea ewes mere etd Oe NET panel 
= 4 = copies pemnct  | titles) « pata caates : 20% Mailed immediately 
49 copies or less. .........+..-.-. Retail price upon request 
J. S. PALUCH CO., INC. 
2708-12 North Ashland Avenue Chicago 14, Illinois 























Cathobic 
The Bulletin with ‘Take Home and Read” Appeal for your Parish. 


A valuable aid in the spiritual formation of your parish. Used by over 150 
parishes, many of whose priests are members of the Liturgical Conference. 
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Inside Two Pages Left Blank 


carries an article each week on some vital 
Front Page question of the day. 


features a weekly evaluation of liturgy and life. 
Back Page Neither page carries the by-lines of the authors 
(Father Connell of Cath. U.—Father Randolph, Treas. Liturgical Conference.) 


for your parish news which 
you can mimeograph or 


have printed by your local printer. 5 different types of paper available. 
Color of stock varies according to the vestments of the Sunday. 2 different 
sizes: legal 814 x 14 or regular 8% x 11 


ONLY $3.50 PER WEEK SUPPLIES A PARISH WITH 500 BULLETINS. 
J. S. PALUCH CO., INC. 2712.N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 14, Ill. 

















CHURCH LINENS 


Specializing in the finest of 
Linens for four generations. 
We ___—sccater exclusively to 
Churches and Religious Orders 
in their Linen needs, and can 
offer you outstanding values and 
qualities. 
PURPLE VEILING SILK 


PLEXIGLASS 
PALL FOUNDATIONS 


(with instructions for mounting) 
5% ”_§"__§16 en ae .00 
ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRANSFER PATTERNS 


LINEN GIRDLE CROCHET 
THREAD 


PURE SILK 
EMBROIDERY FLOSS 


all colors—25c a skein 
Free Samples 


Mary Moore, Importer 
Box 394WO—Davenport, lowa 











Subscribe to 


CAECILIA 


A Review of Catholic Church 
and School Music 


* Articles on Gregorian Chant, 
Liturgy, Classic and Modern 
Polyphony 

* Ecclesiastical legislation on 
Church Music 


*Church and school music ac- 
tivities in U.S.A. and abroad 


* 16-page music supplement 
* New music reviews 

* Question Box 

* Six issues annually 


Subscription: 
$2.50 one year; $4.50 two years 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 
45 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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--. the Sanctuary Light That is 
in Full Conformity with 
CANON LAW 1271 


Here is a Sanctuary Light that is in 
conformity with CANON LAW 1271. 
It meets the requirements fully, and 
is more practical and economical. It 
avoids the messiness of handling oils, 
and is less costly than an all-beeswax 
Light. 


A combination of these two Rubrical 
materials was found in the Research 
Laboratories of the Will & Baumer 
Candle Co., where, employing over 
ninety-four years of candle“know-how,” 
this completely Rubrical Sanctuary 
Light was developed. It meets the re- 
quirements of Canon Law 1271 in all 
respects, and will not become 
rancid ... even when stored 
¢\ during warmest weather. 
Packed in glass like 

the famous Sanctolite. 


Write for Complete 
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Lhe CASTER VIGH THE EASTER VIGIL 


An edition prepared specifically for parish use. 
Pointed explanations precede each section, with direc- 
tional and informative commentary for the entire 
service. 64 pages. 


What advantages has THE EASTER VIGIL booklet 
published by The Liturgical Press? 


Commended for: 


a) Arrangement. By use of various types the parts of the people are more clear- 
ly indicated, explanatory comment is more easily distinguished from the text 
of the prayers themselves, and the over-all appearance more inviting. 

b) Translation and explanatory comment. The editors studied the more difficult 
and obscure phrases intensively so that this edition embodies the best research 
on the subject. Brief, simple commentary, stressing spiritual values. 

c) Musical notation. Modern, and complete for responses by the congregation. 
Mass I and XVIII. Two popular Easter hymns. 


d) Price 
reno ee er baat sesh cole $ .10 each 
IN ciieiiiciaieci ails etal eta sigpinciaciiteons 15 each 


For use by the Celebrant at the altar: 


ORDO SABBATI SANCTI. The Decrees, text, and rubrics, published by 
the Vatican Polyglot Press. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $1.75 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


New Illustrated Edition 


Practically every phrase in THE WAY OF THE CROSS has been culled from 
Biblical and liturgical sources. The reflections, consequently, are dignified and 
the prayers solid and substantial. 

Large and clear types makes the booklet eminently suitable for congregational 
use. With Stabat Mater and Benediction chants. 

Fourteen illustrations by Clemens Schmidt, well-known European artist, en- 
hance this latest edition. 


500 or more copies ........... $ 07 each 20 to 99 copies 0.00.00... 09 each 
100 to 499 copies ...........0...... 08 each 1 to 19 copies .................... 10 each 
LITURGICAL PRESS Collegeville, Minn. 
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OUR COVER DESIGN: The symbol of the lily for our Blessed Lady is 
a traditional one, and among the best known in our own 
day. Its appropriateness needs no elaboration. Less well 
known, however, is the fulness of its original meaning. In 
the Canticle of Canticles, the bride is called “a lily among 
the thorns” (2:2), and as such typifies the Church; but the 
Fathers referred the passage likewise to Mary (who herself 
is the prototype of the Church), more especially in praising 
her unique sinlessness. 








THE GREAT NIGHT! 


T. LUKE, after recount- 
ing the burial of the Lord, tells us that the holy women who had 
come with Jesus from Galilee “following after, saw the sepulchre 
and how His body was laid.” And then, returning, they prepared 
spices and ointments, and on the sabbath day they rested according 
to the commandment” (Luke 23:55). The blessed Mother also 
spent that day in retirement in the home to which St. John had taken 
her, sustained in her sorrow by her transcendent faith. 

The sacred body of the Lord, always united with His divinity, 
rested in the tomb, safe from corruption, while His soul made visit 
to “those that were in prison,” that is, to the souls of the departed 
just who awaited the redemption which He now announced to them 
(1 Pet. 3:19). 

The Jewish sabbath, a day of rest after labor, prefigured this 
repose of Christ after the labor and trial of His passion. “Just as 
God rested on the seventh day from all labor,” says St. Augustine, 
“so did Christ have a day of rest, a day of holy repose, one may say, 
after having fulfilled on the gibbet of the cross all that was written 
of Him” (On Genesis, 4, 11). 

Thus Holy Saturday, that strange day of transition between the 
“Pasch of the Cross” and the “Pasch of the Resurrection,” was also 
called in the ancient liturgy the Requies Dominici corporis, the 
“Repose of the Body of the Lord.” The Greeks call this day the 
Great Sabbath, the Sabbath blessed and more than blessed. 

The primitive Church did homage to the burial of Christ by 
spending this day in repose, in expectation, in silent prayer and in 
rigorous fasting. There was no eucharistic liturgy nor public Hour 
prayers. “It is well known,” writes Pope Innocent I, in his letter to 
Decentius of Gubbio about the year 416, “that the apostles were in 
affliction during these two days (Friday and Saturday) ; no doubt 
they fasted rigorously during that time, and the tradition of the 
Church teaches that the sacred Mysteries are not to be celebrated.” 


*From Holy Week and Easter: A Liturgical Commentary, just published 
by the Liturgical Press. 
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This paschal fast, which antedated the institution of the season 
of Lent, was an outward sign of sorrow: “Can the children of the 
Bridegroom mourn as long as the Bridegroom is with them? But 
the days will come when the Bridegroom shall be taken away from 
them, and then they shall fast” (Matt. 9:15). No nourishment must 
break the fast before the Communion of the paschal night, the 
Easter Vigil. 

In our days the fast is not so rigorous nor is the silence so absolute. 
But, while the psalms of tenebrae and of the Hour prayers are 
chanted or recited as on the preceding days, Holy Saturday has 
again become, since the restoration of the Easter Vigil, a day with- 
out the celebration of the eucharistic Sacrifice. This omission leaves 
us with the feeling of a most significant vacancy, a sense of great 
void, not so much a feeling of absence as one of expectation, the 
awaiting of a presence longed for and soon mysteriously to come. 


THE MEANING OF THE EASTER VIGIL 


In the Bible’s account of the institution of the Jewish Pasch, the 
inspired writer uses a very expressive figure. He represents Yahweh 
as keeping vigil all through the night of the Exodus in order to wrest 
His people from out the hands of their oppressors. 

Therefore the people of Israel were bound to keep holy the night 
of the Passover each year, by a vigil of prayer and praise, in sign 
of gratitude for Yahweh’s vigil. “This is the night for keeping vigil 
in the Lord’s honor, this night when He brought them forth out of 
the land of Egypt; this night all the children of Israel must observe 
in every generation” (Ex. 12:42). 

They spent this night without sleep, a vigil of religious commem- 
oration and thanksgiving. The father of the family, when asked by 
his son what was the meaning of this paschal observance, was to 
answer: “It is because of that which the Lord did for me when I 
came forth out of Egypt” (Ex. 13:8). 

Thus Israel kept alive the remembrance of her origin as a nation 
and the consciousness of her responsibilities as God’s chosen people. 

But it was a vigil which looked also, expectantly, to the future. 
The servant who does not know the precise hour of his master’s 
return is careful not to fall asleep before he comes. The devout 
element among the Jewish people who “looked for the expectation 
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of Israel” (Luke 2:25) and for the definitive Pasch of the Kingdom 
of God, gave to their paschal vigil its full significance — ardent hope 
for another divine intervention more splendid and decisive than 
that of old. 

The promise of the ancient Pasch is fulfilled in the mystery of 
Christ. He, the true Paschal Lamb, was offered sacramentally and 
eaten by His apostles at the Last Supper on the night before His 
passion. He was immolated in the sacrifice of Calvary while there 
was darkness over the earth from the sixth to the ninth hour (Matt. 
27:45). It was also in the darkness of night that this Pasch received 
the seal of the divine approval, in the resurrection of Christ. We do 
not know the precise hour of that resurrection, but we know that it 
occurred during the night that followed the paschal Sabbath. For 
“it was still dark” (John 20:1) when Mary Magdalen, on the first 
day of the week, went to the sepulchre and found it open and empty. 

The Christians of the primitive Church, children of the New 
Covenant, felt bound therefore to keep holy the night of the resur- 
rection by a Vigil in honor of their Lord, as their forefathers of the 
Old Covenant had kept holy the night of their Exodus. From earliest 
Christian times the faithful assembled for prayer and for the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist on the eve of every Sunday; but such an 
assembly was proper above all on the eve of the Great Sunday, the 
anniversary of Christ’s resurrection. 

This annual Easter Vigil continued in high honor for centuries, 
long after the weekly vigil ceased. “It is the mother of all holy 
vigils,” says St. Augustine ; “during this night the whole world keeps 
vigil” (Sermon 219). During the past six centuries and more the 
ancient tradition has lapsed. But in the year 1951 it was restored — 
in the conviction once again that on this night of all nights the 
Christian world should keep watch. 


A VIGIL OF COMMEMORATION 


The first purpose of our Easter Vigil is that, like the Jews of old, 
we keep mindful, in faith and gratitude, of all that God has done for 
us. We commemorate the resurrection of our Lord with all possible 
solemnity. We watch and pray in joy and thanksgiving because we 
cannot forget the capital role of this mystery of glory in the work of 
our redemption. 
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The Church has in Holy Week commemorated with loving devo- 
tion the passion and death of our Savior. But now she celebrates His 
resurrection with even greater fervor, with joy and holy enthusiasm, 
because in this victory of our Lord all the elements of our Christian 
faith find their equilibrium and their full significance. 

In the night of Christmas the Church celebrates the coming of 
Light into darkness, “the true Light that enlightens every man who 
comes into the world” (John 1:9). But men preferred darkness 
rather than light because their works were evil (John 3:19), and the 
conflict brought about the tragedy of Calvary. The light of the incar- 
nate Word seemed to be extinguished when He died on the cross and 
lay buried in the tomb. But in this paschal night we celebrate in joy 
the triumph once for all of His light over the darkness of death. “It is 
in order to call our attention to this mystery,” says St. Augustine, 
“that the Lord chose to be born in the course of night and likewise to 
rise from the dead during the night.” 

Moreover, if we contemplate too exclusively the sorrowful aspect 
of the paschal mystery, we may fail to remember that our Savior’s 
death was a way of transit into life. But on the other hand we will not 
understand the glory of His resurrection except in its union with His 
passion and cross. When we declare that Christ is risen, we know 
too that He has passed through the agony of death. Our Christian 
faith is summed up in the Pauline formula: “For if thou confess with 
thy mouth that Jesus is the Lord, and believe in thy heart that God 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved” (Rom. 10:9). 

Christ’s victory was indeed achieved when He died upon the cross 
in that supreme act of love and self-surrender by which, with the 
Father and in the Holy Ghost, He established the new and eternal 
Covenant and sealed it in His blood. But during the hours of the 
sepulchre and of the descent of His soul into hell, His victory was 
not apparent and redemption was as it were held in suspense. There 
was still wanting to the redeeming Sacrifice the visible seal of the 
Father’s acceptance. 

It was the resurrection which revealed Christ’s victory to the 
world. And it is the resurrection which is the cause and examplar of 
our life of grace. Jesus who “was delivered up for our sins, rose again 
for our justification” (Rom. 4:25), so that we, being dead to sin, 
may be “alive unto God in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 6:11). 
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It is in order to commemorate this central mystery-deed of our 
faith and to give thanks for it that we keep vigil during this most holy 
night of Easter. In this “blessed night,” the Great Night, as it was 
called of old, we reach the center of our paschal solemnities and the 
very heart of the Christian mystery. 


A VIGIL OF EXPECTATION 


To keep vigil in the night, of course, means more than commemor- 
ation; it means a waiting in expectation. What is it that we await as 
we keep vigil? What will it bring to us — this mysterious hour when 
the Lord came forth from the tomb, alive and now to die no more? 

“We now need not wait for the Lord to arise,” says St. Augustine 
in a sermon on this occasion; for Christ’s resurrection was centuries 
ago. “And yet,” St. Augustine continues, “our annual celebration is 
not simply a commemoration of a past event; it implies a present 
action on our part, which we accomplish by our life of faith and 
of which this Vigil is the symbol. The entire course of time is in fact 
one long night during which the Church keeps watch, waiting for the 
return of the Lord, waiting ‘until He comes’.” 

We should live continually in that expectation, awake in faith and 
looking forward in hope and in ardent love. So did Christ bid us: 
“Take heed, watch and pray, for you do not know when the time is; 
just as a man when he leaves home to journey abroad puts his 
servants in charge, each to his own work, and gives orders to the 
porter to keep watch. Watch therefore, for you know not when the 
master of the house is coming, in the evening, or at midnight, or at 
cockcrow, or early in the morning; lest coming suddenly he find you 
sleeping. And what I say to you, I say to all: Watch” (Mark 13:33- 
37). 

This vigil of the Church throughout all time is symbolized by the 
nightly Hour prayers of the divine office which clergy and religious 
pray every day in the name of all. It was plainly apparent in the 
early Christian centuries when the faithful kept the weekly vigils of 
every Sunday eve. It is still apparent in our times on two great feast 
days of the year, which visibly express what should be an invisible 
and spiritual reality every day: that the Church throughout the world 
is watching through the night of time for the coming of the Bride- 
groom. 
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These two holy nights, of course, are those of Christmas and 
Easter. The night of Christmas, preceded by the season of Advent, a 
season of waiting for Christ, is in some way a figure of His Parousia, 
His final coming at the end of time. There is a likeness, although full 
of contrasts, between His coming in the Incarnation, in the lowliness 
of the crib of Bethlehem, and His coming in the Judgment, in power 
and majesty. 

But between the night of Easter and the Parousia there is still 
greater likeness. For we now await “Him who is to come,” the risen 
Christ, exalted on high and enthroned as the King of glory (Phil. 
2:9-11). His coming in glory actually began in that first Easter 
night; we await its completion, the final appearance on earth of the 
risen Lord. He will appear then to His entire Church, coming out to 
meet Him, as He appeared again and again to His disciples before 
His ascension. He will welcome His Church to “the supper of the 
Lamb,” to the banquet of the everlasting Pasch. “And so we shall 
be always with the Lord” (Thess. 4:17). 

It is not surprising therefore to find that a very old tradition — one 
that antedates by far the institution of the season of Lent, and which 
St. Jerome considers to be even of apostolic origin — expresses the 
conviction that the Lord will come in final judgment at midnight in 
this holy night of Easter. Lactantius, writing about the year 310, 
says: “This night is twice holy ; for it was in this night that the Lord 
after His passion returned to life ; and it is on this same night that He 
will come to take possession of His empire over all the universe” 
(Div. Instit., 7, 14). Tertullian had already expressed the same con- 
viction in his treatise on Baptism (ch. 19). 


A VIGIL OF INITIATION 


Commemoration and expectation meet in the sacramental celebra- 
tion of the Easter Vigil, which is both a memorial of the past and 
a pledge of the future. And therefore this Easter night is also the 
great night of the Easter sacraments. Not only does it promise us a 
future union with God in everlasting light; it also effects a present 
meeting of the Church with her Lord and God. 

The risen Christ becomes sacramentally present among us and 
through His sacraments enables us to share in the bounty of His 
risen life. He is present not in outward apparition; He shows Himself 
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only to the eyes of faith. He gives Himself “in mystery” under the 
veil of sacramental signs, but He gives Himself nonetheless in very 
truth: His own words are guaranty of the reality of this presence. 

The sacraments uniting us with our Lord in this paschal night are 
sacraments of Christian initiation; our Easter Vigil speaks of reno- 
vation, of supernatural spring-time, of rebirth. Already before the 
third century it had gradually become the custom throughout the 
Church to administer baptism in the course of the Easter night in 
preference to any other time; and from the fourth century solemn 
baptism in the Easter Vigil was made a matter of obligation. 

St. Basil says: “What time is more appropriate for baptism than 
this day of the Pasch? It is the memorial day of the resurrection. 
Baptism implants in us the seed of resurrection. Let us then receive 
the grace of resurrection on the day of resurrection” (Hom. 13, 1). 
The reason is stated clearly in St. Paul’s words: “For you were 
buried together with Him in baptism, and in Him also you rose again, 
because you have believed in the power of God who raised Him from 
the dead” (Col. 2:12). 

In this blessed night “the elect” candidates for baptism are admit- 
ted at last to that rebirth by water and the Holy Ghost for which 
they have long been preparing, and which will incorporate them 
visibly into the visible Church and mystically into Christ. They will 
assist for the first time at the holy eucharistic Sacrifice; they will take 
part in the offering and will receive the body and blood of the Lamb 
of God. Formerly, between their baptism and first Communion such 
candidates received also the sacrament of confirmation, the fulness 
of the Spirit’s gifts, and thus their Christian initiation was complete. 

This liturgy of initiation concerns not only the “elect” however, 
but all the faithful as well. For to all members of the Christian com- 
munity the Easter Vigil brings a grace of renewal, a spiritual rejuven- 
ation. The rites at which we assist increase our consciousness of our 
incorporation in Christ, our assimilation to Him in His mystery of 
suffering and glory, of death and life. 

“It is the proper effect of the paschal mystery,” says Pope Leo the 
Great, “to cause the entire Church to rejoice in the remission of sin. 
For sin is remitted not only in those who on this day are reborn in 
holy baptism, but in those also who are already counted among the 
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children of adoption. For there is need to renew oneself daily; and 
it is always possible to make further progress” (Sermon 44). 

The Easter Vigil is therefore, for all who take part in it, an annual 
feast of initiation. It is our common anniversary of our baptism and 
first Communion. The Vigil service purposes to enliven in us the 
awareness of our enleaguement by baptism and the Eucharist in the 
mystery of Christ who for us died and rose again. The new arrange- 
ment of the Easter Vigil by Pope Pius XII prescribes accordingly a 
formal renewal of the vows of baptism. It is a profession of faith in 
the mystery of our salvation in Jesus Christ, and at the same time 
a solemn promise of loyal living in Christ. 

There is still another aspect, less well understood, which must not 
be overlooked. Not only does each one of the faithful renew in him- 
self the spirit of his incorporation in Christ; he should also recognize 
his obligation of active collaboration in bringing about the numerical 
increase of the children of God. 

The Church as spouse and mother here engenders in Christ the 
newly baptized: “Look, O Lord, upon the face of Thy Church,” 
says the preface of blessing the baptismal water, “and multiply in her 
Thine acts of regeneration.” And the famous metrical inscription of 
Pope Sixtus III in the Lateran baptistry in Rome declares: “The 
Church, both virgin and mother, brings forth in these waters her 
children whom she has conceived beneath the breath of God.” 

And are we not, all of us, the Church? In this mystery of fecundity 
which is baptism, all members of the Church have active part. 
Whether adult or child, the catechumen is baptized into that faith 
which is the property of the Church. By his profession of faith he 
associates himself first of all to the community of the faithful, and the 
community unites him with Christ. 

By our own profession of faith, therefore, we welcome into the 
Church all those who are newly baptized in this paschal night, 
whether in our own parish or throughout the entire world. In bap- 
tisms administered through the year the Church is often represented 
only by god-parents and a few relatives and friends. But when the 
Christian initiation takes place before the assembled parish ,when all 
take part in the mystery by their prayer and profession of faith, the 
baptismal rite attains its true expressive force and its full significance. 
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This sharing of Christ with others should be a well-recognized 
component of our Easter joy. In an ancient preface for the Mass of 
the Easter Vigil the joy of Mother-Church in her bringing forth of 
new Christians is likened to the joy of the Mother of our Lord in the 
night of His nativity: “Mary thrilled with joy in her most holy child- 
birth; the Church also thrills with joy in beholding the children that 
she brings forth” (Gelasian Sacramentary, 1, 45). 

In that holy joy we all have part. Jean Gaillard, O.S.B. 


THE ANGEL OF LENT 


NCE again, as in the 
Christmas season, a single verse is tendered for our devotion. Do not 
conclude, however, that the Church lacks inspiration at a time when 
the liturgy is saturated with riches; presume, rather, that by restrict- 
ing herself to one thought and one aspiration, she wanted to impart a 
greater intensity to Christian piety during Lent. 

The choice of Psalm 90 as the characteristic psalm of the entire 
season tends to justify this view. It is true that each season of the 
year shows a marked preference for one or several psalms, but the 
90th psalm is used in the liturgy of Lent so profusely that not only is 
it repeated time after time, but it pervades the whole liturgy. Unmis- 
takably, it fully expresses the aspirations which Mother Church 
desires to instill in the souls of all Catholics during this holy season. 
And, should this unique versicle rise sincerely from our hearts every 
day of Lent, she is satisfied that the season will be wholly profitable. 
—The verse reads: 

Y. Angelis suis mandavit de te, 

BY. Ut custodiant te in omnibus viis tuis. 

Y. He has given His Angels charge over thee, 
Fy. That they may protect thee in all thy ways. 

If such is the emphasis placed upon this psalm and, in particular, 
upon the eleventh verse, it seems advisable that the psalm be read in 
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its entirety by all who desire to give a brighter outlook to their lenten 
practice. A quiet reading will reveal that it fully expresses the attitude 
which is demanded of the Christian in the work of salvation; further- 
more, to pray the whole psalm often, let us say once a week, as a 
special devotional prayer, will surely dispose the soul to an abundant 
reception of the fruits of personal sanctification. 

Although a meditative reading of the 11th verse of the 90th psalm 
will show it to be a logical choice, this comes at first somewhat as a 
surprise; for, to the casual reader, it will seemingly have no connec- 
tion whatsoever with the season of Lent. Especially if he judges the 
meaning of Lent by the narrow practice to which our times have 
reduced it. 

Today, good but misinformed Christians identify Lent with some 
penitential restrictions and external practices. Far be it from me to 
under-estimate the burden which fasting imposes upon hard-working 
people, or the hardship of the salutary habit of attending daily Mass, 
often at the price of a real sacrifice. Yet the Fathers of the Church 
and all spiritual writers find in the fast nothing less than a happy 
conditioning of health and of character; and participation in the 
Eucharist is not an exclusive privilege of Lent. I would rather object 
more strenuously to the tendency of other well-intentioned people 
for whom renouncing an ice cream cone, by-passing a movie, or 
foregoing a dancing-date becomes the summit of penance. One does 
not miss so much thereby; and, surely, it cannot be the highest form 
of atonement. God appreciates even these small favors; but He also 
expects greater achievements from those whom “He redeemed by 
the agonies of His holy cross.” 

There is in such circumscribed religious experience the danger of 
a hidden self-complacency, as if we were the ones “who do it.” This 
danger is all the more glaringly evident from the fact that many can 
hardly wait for Easter in order to throw off the shackles of penance 
and, of all ingratitudes, to absent themselves, in the very days of 
resurrection, from the blissful joys of the Eucharist. 

Evidently, we have to learn anew how the season of Lent bespeaks 
an inner spiritual drama in which our strange versicle gives us the 
most solid guidance. 

There is another handicap to our seeing immediately in this 
versicle the authentic aspiration of piety during Lent: I mean, the 
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absence of the Angels from our life today. This is best indicated by 
the pictures which still abound on the devotional market. Do not 
such Angels, products of insipid devotionalism, appear as gentle 
cupids whose wings flutter much like those of a sparrow in distress? 
Do you remember the classic example of the now defunct art of St. 
Sulpice in Paris? It represents a child, looking more sissified than 
childlike, who is sort of dizzily crossing a precipice and in great 
danger of falling. He is, naturally, rescued by the “tender arm” of a 
Guardian Angel: an Angel devoid of all divine strength, to put it 
mildly. 

One would not mind a bit of harmless sentimentality too much, 
had it not contributed to the warping of our concept of what Angels 
are, both in their magnificent nature and in their powerful mission. 
All that is left of our constant association with them is a rather 
vague idea of “something like spiritual fairies,” who are more 
innocuous than useful. 

This is neither the plan of God, nor the way of the Church. Though 
we may be surprised, we are told that none other than Angels are to 
lead us in a fruitful Lent. This is but another expression of the general 
spiritual economy established by God: the greater the enterprise, 
the more pressing also the need of help from above. Lent is such an 
undertaking, and Angels are the appointed ministers of the divine 
mercy. We must explain this further. 

1) The Angels in the story of redemption. Very different indeed 
from the sorry picture of the Angels in the 20th century is the glori- 
ous story of their epic as it runs through the Old Testament. At every 
turning point, their presence is a miraculous fact, and their action 
exercises an irresistible impact. They, as it were, govern in God’s 
name the march of the sacred Promise; for men of gigantic person- 
ality as well as epoch-making events obey their dictates. 

We all know how the Covenant was a marvelous contract of mercy 
through which God, restoring man to the filial adoption which he had 
forsaken, would ultimately enthrone mankind in His eternal king- 
dom. Such a formidable plan could not be achieved unless timely 
contacts were established between God and man. The light could not 
be left to waver in the sky, no more than man was to be left to his 
blindness. 

Angels were the designated emissaries of these contacts, which are 
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otherwise called “theophanies.” When they appear, it is always with 
the suddenness of one who is unmistakably present, though not 
always in the same capacity. Here, as calm messengers, they open a 
vision of a new phase of the Covenant; there, as commissioned exe- 
cutors, they stir up the course of an unexpected development. At 
other times, as sympathetic comforters, they lift up the courage of 
man prone to retreat before the immensity of his spiritual destiny. 
Whatever the circumstances, however, these overseers are omni- 
present while universal redemption unfolds itself gradually on the 
horizon long darkened by sin. 

It would be most fascinating to gather, in an immense fresco, the 
many apparitions of the Angels in the Old Testament, and to see 
clearly the particular aspect of each one, as well as its influence upon 
the history of redemption. Having in mind but to justify the choice of 
a versicle introducing the Angels in the practical observance of Lent, 
I limit my quotations to a few; they will illumine all the others. 

A first striking contrast takes place between the apparition of the 
Angel at the gate of Eden and that of another to Christ in the garden 
of Gethsemani. Two gardens are the scene: one in Paradise where 
a vengeful sword casts man into darkness, though not without a ray 
of the returning Light; the other is a nightly retreat from which the 
eternal Day will rise. Adam and Christ are, as it weze, the main actors 
in an endless theophany; and, through the Sword as with the Cup, 
man’s salvation is assured. 

Think next of the patriarch Jacob, the first, perhaps, to experience 
fully in the depths of his contradictory nature what the struggle of 
reascending to God would be. As he himself moves hesitantly upon 
the ladder God had set for him, Angels come and go, showing the 
way and strengthening his unfulfilled desire. 

The prophet Elias comes much later, oppressed by an insurmount- 
able fatigue. He has seen, as in a world-vision, how far man remains 
from the Fulfillment, in spite of the loving advances of God and of 
the stunning marvels He has showered upon His people. To him who 
now is resigned to die, the Angel gives the command to rise and to 
live. This apparition, describing so realistically our own spiritual 
weariness, has been selected by the Church for the Mass of Ember 
Wednesday as the most practical example of the influence of the 
Angels upon our piety in Lent. 
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At last, Christ comes; and the mysteries which, in rapid succes- 
sion, realize what the world awaited so long, are all accompanied by 
the presence of Angels. 

Gabriel invades the solitude of Mary, waiting to carry her Fiat to 
the Father. Groups of heavenly messengers fly about in joyful frenzy, 
leading the first adorers to the cradle of the New-Born. When Christ 
is overcome by His own agony, an Angel holds the chalice of divine 
acceptance, only to assure his Master that it is the cup of victory. He 
is present again at the empty tomb, there to meet excitable but loyal 
women, and to be the first irrefutable witness of the resurrection. 
And, of course, when the Son of God leaves the temporary abode 
wherein man’s salvation was consecrated, Angels revel in the glow 
which envelops His glorious body, and they announce the second 
coming. 

Thus, from stage to stage, as the Old Covenant passes into the 
Eternal Testament, Angels are ever present; nay, they are active in 
the accomplishment of the goal. 

2) Lent, an hour in the mystery of redemption. With the ascen- 
sion of our Lord, redemption is achieved; it is not consummated, 
however, nor will it be until the souls of the elect have all rejoined 
the kingdom of heaven. This is to say that we have entered a new 
phase, the phase of incorporation. Incorporation means that, through 
mysterious means, what Christ accomplished once and for all is 
applied to all redeemed souls. 

But lest the word “incorporation” remain estranged from your 
daily living, may I risk to repeat, in simpler terms, that to be in- 
corporated is to be made one in some way with what Christ Himself 
experienced as the redeemer of the world. Again, this implies two 
things: the destruction of all the forces of sin in which we were born 
and which tend to prevail over us, and the growth of divine grace 
through which, before the Father, we become new Christs. 

Thus, what Christ accepted to endure once is accomplished end- 
lessly in every Christian soul. History is transformed into mystery; or 
rather, the mystery is the true history of mankind. You and I are 
deeply engaged in it; and it is the sole event which decides, day by 
day, our final destiny. 

We know this so well; even more, we earnestly desire to be grafted 
into Christ’s redemption. Somehow, however, it looms too great 
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before our clouded minds. As much as we feel restlessly attracted to 
follow in the footsteps of Christ, we nevertheless do lose sight of Him 
who is the Way in the midst of an increasingly distracted world. 
Again, though we ardently desire to open our souls to His vivifying 
power, we pitifully let passing shadows abuse our weakness and 
deceive our unfulfilled longings. 

Knowing this, the Church has instituted the season of Lent. Far 
beyond organized penance or strict self-control, she leads her chil- 
dren, all of them, to those heights from which they should never have 
descended. How high do we stand? The answer is easy: higher or 
lower, as the case may be, but not so high as we could be expected 
to reach. To reascend and to advance in longer strides, in a word, to 
be more deeply incorporated into Christ is the objective which the 
Church invites us to follow in this holy season. It is an inner uuder- 
taking, towards the realization of which external practices act only 
as tokens of sincerity and safeguards against obstacles. 

This doctrine is contained, as in a luminous symposium, in the 
epistles of the first Sunday of Lent and Palm Sunday. Listen to St. 
Paul: “Now is the acceptable time, the day of salvation . . . In all 
things exhibit yourselves as the ministers of God . . . We exhort 
you to receive not the grace of God in vain.” He then enumerates 
the human circumstances in which, either by forebearance or by 
active discipline, we shall let God’s grace operate in us that we may 
be transformed. 

A few weeks later, he urges us to identify our piety with the 
mystery of the cross: “Let this mind be in you which was in Christ 
Jesus . . . who humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. For which God exalted Him . . .” This 
is no longer doing good works under the guidance of grace and 
thereby sanctifying them, that what we do may be in harmony with 
what we are; it is being transformed into the likeness of a dying 
Christ, that in this death our life may be rejuvenated. 

Reorientation and rejuvenation sum up devotion in Lent. I can not 
resist quoting, at least in part, the admonition of St. Benedict in the 
49th chapter of his Rule. This page, so reminiscent of the Christian 
spirit of early centuries, seems to have been written for Catholics in 
our day. It is as lofty as it is practical: 

“The life of a monk should at all times be a lenten observance; 
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but, such virtue is the privilege of a few. Therefore we suggest that, 
in these days of Lent, everyone guard his life in utmost purity and 
atone for the negligences of other days. To accomplish this in a 
worthy manner, let us restrain from all forms of vice and attend to 
prayer and to sacred reading . . . Let everyone make a supple- 
mentary offering to God in the joy of the Holy Spirit . . . and, 
moved by the joy of a fervent desire, let him live in the expectation 
of the Holy Pasch.” 

Does not this venerable testimony of the purest Catholic tradition 
clarify the fact that all lenten observance is but the means of attain- 
ing in Christ our inner resurrection? We might rightly call the season 
of Lent the great retreat to which the Church invites us all annually. 

3) We are entrusted to the Angels. Where are the Angels now? 
Did God discontinue the long series of apparitions which were the 
landmarks of our redemption? One would rather think that, if the 
Angels were effective agents in the fulfillment of the Promise, there 
is no reason to prevent their being active intermediaries in the voca- 
tion of the Elect. And, if Christ Himself accepted their collaboration 
in His own mysteries, why should not their help be welcome when 
the same mysteries are applied to our souls? 

For, help is indeed our great need. Once we enter the super- 
natural world we are totally dependent upon the assistance of God. 
Not only is it infinitely above our natural powers, but sin has made 
us still less adaptable to its demands. Thus, our Lord emphatically 
reminded us that “without Me you can do nothing.” 

“Without Him” may have several meanings; among them, most 
certainly, is the necessity of actual grace. This is a form of help whose 
energy mysteriously permeates our actions; and without endanger- 
ing the use of our personal liberty, it communicates to them the 
sanctity of Christ Himself. Is it necessary to remark again that the 
modern mind is aggressively opposed to anything supernatural? 
Rather, may Christians become aware of the alluring temptation 
offered incessantly to them by the theory of absolute self-reliance. 
To be incorporated into Christ means to rely on Christ alone. 

What is the mission of the Angels in the world of grace? Some 
might prefer to see in the versicle of Lent a symbol, or at most, a 
reminder of past marvels. They may say that visible theophanies are 
now replaced by the invisible action of sacramental ways. If this be 
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true, why should the Church be so persistent in putting the whole 

asceticism of Lent under the wings of the angelic spirits? And if their 

visible action was but a passing concession to the needs of the Old 
Covenant, why did Christ Himself accept it in his own mysteries? 

Therefore, I would prefer to think that the mission of the Angels, 
in the work of our incorporation into Christ, is as real as it has 
become invisible. And this, in three ways, is suggested by other 
verses of Psalm 90 which are used as versicles at the Day Hours. 
May we quote them? 

a) Ipse liberavit me de laqueo venantium. 

He will rescue me from the snare of the fowler. 
b) Scuto circumdabit te veritas ejus. 

Like a shield his truth will guard thee. 
c) Et sub pennis ejus sperabis. 

Under his wings thou shalt trust. 

a) As we disregard the Angels in our spiritual life, by the same 
token we have become accustomed to dismissing as unreal the 
influence of the evil spirits upon the world. The triple temptation of 
Christ is a refutation of such a delusion. Since he was cast out by the 
Savior, the prince of darkness has been the arch-enemy of re- 
demption. Uncanny in his hatred, he may occasionally stand by and 
watch the advance of Christendom in culture and in prestige. But 
there is nothing to which he is so irreconcilably adverse as to see 
souls snatched from his grip and being incorporated into Christ. The 
heart of man is the battlefield whereupon he meets Christ; and from 
this struggle his doom is sealed. To counteract the unceasing spying 
of the evil spirit, Christ has commissioned His angels as the watch- 
men who divert his attacks. Day and night they are on the lookout; 
and none of our human ways escape their vigilance. 

b) Yet evil spirits need only to prowl to find our souls unarmed; 
for we bear in us “that in which we may be attacked.” Daily experi- 
ence makes us aware, beyond a doubt, of how the source of all sin- 
fulness rests in ourselves. It is in this part of the spiritual battle, 
which is perhaps the worst of all, that the Angels join us. They bring 
with them a shield, that is, the inner vision of the presence of Christ 
in our soul. While, so often, our blindness seems to make evil desir- 
able and almost irresistible, angels disperse the fog which has kept 
our view of Christ blurred. Then, with their help, we are able to say: 
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“Nothing (not even our sinful ways), can separate us from the love 
of Christ.” 

c) Lastly, Angels carry with them, especially in the practice of 
Lent, a joyful serenity. We all know that the holy season, and all 
spiritual effort as well, is exposed to a peculiar temptation: to fail at 
the very moment we attempt to rise. The hidden reason for this 
failure may be the fact that, too often, we add to mortification that 
self-complacency which makes of penance or virtue an end. The 
end is not what we do, but what we desire to be; and we are in the 
measure that Christ lives in us. 

It is on the wings of this hopeful thought that the Angels carry our 
lenten practices; and by so doing, they maintain in us the joy of 
hoping for what St. Benedict calls “sanctum Pascha,” namely, a 
spiritual rising in Christ Jesus. 

4) Entering the world of Angels. The meaning of the versicle of 
Lent is reaching far beyond the penitential season. If we recognize 
in it the continued collaboration of the angelic spirits in the mystery 
of redemption, and as far as we are individually concerned, in the 
mystery of our incorporation into Christ, then it is no exaggeration 
to say that it leads us into their kingdom. 

I am only expressing freely the mind of the Church when I say 
that the ministry of angels among Christians is an order established 
by divine Providence. We are but men, men of the earth; they are 
spirits, the spirits of heaven. If we gratefully accept this order and 
live accordingly, we must infallibly become conscious that, beyond 
and above the miserable scene upon which our lives run their sinful 
course, there exists another world, intangible and real, where God 
reigns amid the pure spirits who incessantly worship Him. It is the 
world of today; it will be the sole world of tomorrow. The angels bear 
witness to this in our midst. 

They do much more. Placed between the unperturbed contempla- 
tion of the triumphant Christ and the turbulence of souls in quest of 
salvation, they form with us a first association. Messengers of the 
life to come, they illumine by their own radiance the darkness which 
prevails upon us; and, through the light which they reflect, we come 
to see how Christ gradually leads us to the eternal consummation of 
all things in the bosom of His Father. Or, to say it very simply, 
Angels lead us day by day to become, by anticipation, citizens of the 
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Holy City, that City in which Christ is the Light and Joy of all 
redeemed. 

By a retrospective look into history, recall again the Angel with 
the sword casting out our first parents from Paradise; then, that other 
Angel comforting the Savior of the world, prostrate in His blood 
upon the ground. Lastly, see the myriads of Angels chanting the 
canticle of the redeemed. You will agree that the versicle is the most 
adequate expression of Christian piety in Lent, while Christians are 
fighting that the “kingdom of God may come” within their hearts. 

Furthermore, when Lent is over, the aspiration contained in the 
versicle is carried over in daily piety. Each morning in the Mass 
(according to the best opinion of commentators) an Angel is called 
to present to the throne of the Father the sacred oblation of Christ; 
and, in the evening prayer of Compline, Angels are invited to dwell 
in the houses where Christians repose (“Visita . . .”). 

As I close this meditation which I wrote at the comfortable desk of 
one who, by an unfathomable predilection of God, enjoys the grace 
of the holy priesthood, I join again in spirit two groups of Christians 
over whom I beg the holy Angels to watch with special loving 
sympathy: the young people and the workers. 

Can you think without being deeply moved of the innocent beauty 
of Catholic youth, in whose hearts incorporation into Christ is still 
as the seed of springtime? May the Angels “guard them in all their 
ways,” especially in a time when the world’s apostasy is trying, some- 
times with a measure of success, to kill Christ in their souls. 

Then, the mass of workers who make possible for us the standard 
of living in which we all revel without always being aware of the toil 
it exacts from human labor. To you, the workers of America (and 
who is not a worker nowadays?), for whom it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to see Christ in your own heart, the Church brings a special 
salutation of the Angels. As you hurriedly move in the turmoil of 
factories and offices, she will daily chant in your name the comforting 
invocation which summons the Angels to your side. Your work, 
more than anything else, is the penance which you endure for us all. 
May it lead you, through Christ, to the celestial mansion, where your 
toil will appear transformed in the eternal bliss. 

May the Angels keep us all united to Christ Jesus in this holy 
season of Lent. Ermin Vitry, O.S.B. 
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SEASONAL THOUGHTS 


HE quest for happi- 
ness, peace, freedom from want and pain and sorrow is as old as 
time. No, not quite. There was a time when there was no pain or 
fear, when the tranquillity of order filled paradise and God walked in 
the cool evening under the trees of the garden and talked with Adam 
and Eve, His much-beloved creatures. Homesickness for this per- 
fect life lives in the heart of every man, whether or not he knows and 
believes the story of Genesis. 


UNBELIEVER AND BELIEVER 


If a man does not believe the story, then his happiness instinct drives 
him to revolt against all unhappiness; and it urges him to try with all 
his human abilities to bring order into the disorder, to eliminate pain 
and want and strife. He dreams of an earthly paradise in which not 
only the individual member but the whole human society will be 
unlimitedly happy; and he is convinced that in some future age he 
can achieve it. 

In this search for satisfaction and ultimate earthly happiness, man 
will on the one hand develop his natural capacities of mind and body, 
he will develop his natural virtues, he will seek to gain even greater 
mastery over material creation. 

But on the other hand he will tend to abuse not only this material 
creation but also his fellow men. He will even abuse himself because 
he holds himself responsible only to himself: the world in his opinion 
is his domain. He is his own master, he is master of the world. To 
those trials that he cannot overcome he resigns himself stoically or 
with protest, depending on his temperament. And when the burden 
becomes too heavy, he may choose between escapism in its many 
forms, and outright despair. 

But the man who believes in God, who accepts Genesis as God’s 
word, reacts differently. For him suffering is not the purely negative 
enemy which must be rejected and if possible eliminated. Suffering in 
all its forms, from the daily pinpricks to death itself, is for the believer 
a necessary component of his way to happiness and peace with God. 
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ATONING FOR OFFENSE 


He knows that suffering is the effect of the disobedience of Adam and 
Eve. He knows that through disobedience they destroyed for them- 
selves and for their children the initial order of God’s creation in 
themselves and in the whole visible world. God had given them full 
dominion over the material world, but when they preferred to follow 
Satan’s temptation and used a part of the material world as a means 
of their disobedience, that material world fell, God permitting, under 
Satan’s power and turned against its former master — just as man’s 
own lower nature had turned against his higher faculties and refused 
obedience to reason and will because these had refused obedience 
to God. 

Because of this inherited disorder in our human personality, each 
sin we now commit echoes the first fall of our first parents. Only 
God’s love prevents us from piling up more and more deserved 
punishment. 

From the beginning God made the punishment for sin a means of 
our return to Him. The hardships of life, deepened by the memory of 
the happiness of paradise, are for the believer as for the unbeliever 
a challenge to develop all possible personal resources with which 
to cope with these trials. We can still train body and soul, we can use 
the material world, even though these have become disordered and 
cooperate only with difficulty. But where the unbeliever resigns him- 
self only grudgingly to the unavoidable, the believer accepts willingly. 
The believer does not revolt, because he knows that he is a creature 
and a sinner who deserves all that comes to him. 


INNER FORMATION 


But our trials are more than deserved punishment. Just as they help 
us to develop our natural powers, they are also means of inner 
formation. How should we become wise and patient without personal 
losses and pains? How could we understand the trials and sorrows of 
other people unless we ourselves have experienced similar trials? 
To be sure, if we see others suffering or hear about the destruction 
of war or read about war refugees, our hearts go out to all the 
victims. It is just possible that much of our reaction is not only 
concern for the sufferers but also for ourselves, even though we are 
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not conscious of it. For we feel uncomfortable at having more food 
than we can eat and uneasy in our security and comfortable sur- 
roundings. We want to get rid of our uneasiness, and so we give, 
perhaps lavishly, but also perhaps unwisely. But since we all carry 
some kind of burden, we can at least to a degree understand and have 
compassion and try to console our fellow men in a real way. 

At the same time we can better understand our own trials. Anyone 
who has gone through a great suffering will agree that this suffering 
has helped to reveal the unsuspected depths of neighborly kindness 
and charity so that never thereafter is life felt to be absolutely dark. 
Something of God’s own charity has touched him through human 
instruments. And the sufferer himself learns the great and important 
art of accepting simply and gratefully the help of others. In this 
acceptance he relinquishes his proud self-sufficiency and acquires 
humility. 

There are times when the kindness of our fellow men is beyond 
our reach. It may be that our material needs are too great, that our 
physical and mental pain borders on the unbearable. Our sensitivity 
tortures us; everything and everyone seems against us. Then God 
still remains. 

We might not think of God when we find relief in our own re- 
sources or in the help of others. But, as happened to the prodigal 
son, the extremes of suffering make us remember Him whom we so 
easily forget in our good days, they cause us to return to Him to 
throw ourselves at His feet crying for mercy, and we find ourselves 
caught up in His arms and drawn to His heart. The sparrow has 
found its home and the turtledove the nest where she may lay her 
young. 

The psalms abound in this attitude. It is the attitude of God’s own 
people. The trials and hardships of life are accepted as just and 
deserved punishment because man recognizes himself as a sinful 
creature who deserves to be tested by God. But at the same time, 
man pours out his misery before God through whose power and 
mercy he hopes for deliverance. 

In the acknowledgment of God as Lord and in the acceptance of 
sufferings, one already experiences an inner peace, even though the 
suffering may continue: for the pain is on the outside, as it were, and 
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cannot disturb the inner peace. Peace has nothing to do with feeling, 
but with reason and will. Here we see a contrast with the unwillingly 
given resignation of the unbeliever. The unbeliever’s sufferings are 
not softened because, even though he is resigned, his inner protest 
makes peace impossible. 

To repeat: in the Old Testament man the sinner accepts God’s 
justice in his sufferings and trusts in His merciful help. The Christian, 
as a child of Adam, must have this attitude too, and many Christians 
do not go farther. 

But the specifically Christian attitude demands much more: the 
Christian not only accepts suffering. He wants and desires it because 
it is the will of God who is not only a judge, but a Father who can 
love with all His divine love. This being the case, the Christian can 
even find deep peace and joy in his suffering. 

This needs some explanation: to resign oneself is a negative atti- 
tude. One resigns oneself only to what cannot be avoided. To accept 
is better, more positive, but it is still only passive. But to desire 
something is fully positive, it is an active stretching out for some- 
thing that is considered good. 


DESIRING A GOOD 


The joy of the Christian in his suffering has nothing to do with per- 
versity and masochism: it is the appreciation of something that is 
objectively good. How can that be said of suffering? 

Christ the Vine whose branches we are has said: I am the true 
vine, and it is My Father who tends it. The branch that yields fruit 
He trims clean that it may yield more fruit (John 15:2). Should we 
not be grateful for this divine solicitude that looks farther than to our 
immediate discomfort, that has in mind our perfection and final 
glory? The world is so near to us, to our senses and emotions, and it 
is so easy to forget that we are strangers in it, and that, though we 
use and enjoy it, we do not belong to it. Without suffering we would 
perhaps never wish for God and His kingdom. 

But suffering teaches us the relativity of all earthly happiness. It 
tells us that earthly happiness cannot give us security. Through suffer- 
ing we learn to be grateful for each moment’s happiness, but at the 
same time we become aware that it may end at any time. And so we 
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cling less to happiness, learning to carry it in open hands, so that God 
can take it from us when He wills. We will hold our hands open also 
for the painful things He may want to send us, because we know that 
He will give us only so much to carry and only for so long as it is 
good for our development towards Him. 

The following beautiful prayer is said to come from St. Nicholas 
of Flue: “My God, take from me all that keeps me away from You, 
give me all that leads me to You, take me away from me and give 
me to You.” It is one of those prayers that one should pray often, 
but never lightly. 

St. Nicholas was the father of a fine family and a good Christian 
in his state of life. But God took him at his word and made him leave 
house, home, wife, and children to become a hermit. Few people 
could see anything else but foolishness in his decision, although later 
in life he gained high esteem for the wise counselling that he gave to 
individuals and to his nation. So it is no child’s play to pray as he did. 
But suffering prepares us to take risks, to leave the security of our 
superficial world and, like the prodigal son, to return to the Father, 
knowing well that we have no claims on Him and that we must 
surrender unconditionally to the Father, leaving all our future in 
His hands. 


WITH THE MIND OF CHRIST 


This is what we did in baptism. We rejected and renounced Satan 
and the world insofar as it is his domain; and we requested and 
received faith and were marked for all eternity with the proud seal 
of our belonging to Christ. We died in the waters of baptism; but 
Christ, the Son of God, restored His Life to us, making us in Himself 
children of the eternal Father. This is the same Christ who at the 
first moment of His human existence took up the obedience that 
Adam had refused, saying to His Father: “Behold I come; in the 
beginning of the Book it is written of Me: To do Thy will, O My 
God, is My delight, and Thy law is in My very heart” (Ps. 39:8-9). 
It was His meat to do the will of the Father in each small and big 
thing all through His life until that night in the garden when He 
caught up in His heart all the fear and sorrow and pain of mankind 
and, trembling, prayed for help; and even in this utmost terror, He 
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still wanted the will of the Father. He, God’s Son, became obedient 
unto death, the death of the cross. He died our death for us. And 
behind the cross on which the hands of Jesus are stretched and 
nailed, behind this cross are the outstretched arms of the Father, 
ready to draw His disloyal, erring children to Himself through the 
heart of this only-begotten, beloved Son, the heart pierced by our 
sins (Bouyer). 

And who are we to complain? Should we feel sorry for ourselves, 
we who have revolted against God and have forgotten Him and 
abused His gifts and crucified His Son, our Lord? We sometimes 
feel ashamed to complain of our own trials, even though they test the 
limit of our endurance, when we hear of the sufferings and catastro- 
phes that afflict our fellow men. How much more should the remem- 
brance of Christ’s suffering and death give us cause to be ashamed of 
complaining! Must we not rather beg Him to be permitted to carry 
the cross with Him, or at least to carry our cross after Him, so that 
we may be His disciples and friends? 

We do not have to be strong and heroic. He became weak in order 
to help us in our weakness. All our hurts and fears and worries and 
tensions, all our weakness, our many failings — all that is our cross, 
and we carry it as well as we can. If we fall, we ask for help, accepting 
it gratefully as He did (even the unwilling help of Simon), and in the 
innermost center of our hearts we will have peace. His, God’s will, is 
our peace, and on the cross where Christ is lifted up we are drawn to 
Him, united to Him. The saints have expressed this often (St. Teresa: 
“O God, let me die or suffer!” ), and some of them have complained 
that they could not suffer enough. 


CHRIST’S SACRIFICE IN US 


St. Paul’s “I live, now not I, but Christ lives in me” is not sufficiently 
vivid to most of us. Christ lives in us. What does He do in us? In His 
death, He offered the perfect sacrifice to the Father for the redemp- 
tion of the world. Although He is now in the glory of the Father, He 
continues His sacrifice here on earth also, in us His members. The 
redemption that Christ in principle accomplished in His passion, 
death and resurrection, is now actualized in us by our freely given 
consent to His sacrifice. That is done in each Mass when Christ 
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through the priest offers Himself and us, and we join in with the gift 
of our free will, the only thing that we can really give to God. 

Strengthened then by the physical union with Christ in Com- 
munion, we leave it to the Father’s decision under what form our 
sacrifice is to be realized in our individual lives: in joy or sorrow, in 
action or suffering, in humdrum daily tasks or in heroic martyrdom. 
All this will only be the form of our obedience in which Christ in and 
through us offers His sacrifice to the Father. 

In this offering He makes us channels of His grace. Through us 
He distributes His redemption and with it the Father’s love to that 
part of the world with which we come in touch by our being and our 
action, our example and our prayers. And the more Christ lives in us, 
the more we will with Him the will of the Father in all its forms and 
consequences, the wider grows the circle of His redemptive effect. 

The world is renewed for God not only by our deliberate apostolic 
actions, but even more by our daily duties and trials consciously ac- 
cepted as God’s will. We do not have to save the world and ourselves 
from suffering and death — although we sometimes give that impres- 
sion — but we have to save for God’s glory ourselves and all those 
who will prefer Him to this world. And we have to save them pre- 
cisely through suffering and death. 

We will not be able to do all this and possess this truly Christian 
attitude with its resulting peace in our soul without a lively faith. I 
believe that much of our so often secular attitude in our trials and 
suffering has its deepest root in an underdeveloped faith. That is, we 
believe in all the dogmas of the Church, but it is an intellectual 
acceptance that is not realized in actuality. We think and study about 
God, but it often remains only a theoretical knowledge; and we fail 
to realize that God confronts us as a Person who talks to us and 
wishes to bear witness through our lives. To begin to realize this is 
absolutely necessary. 


TO HUNGER AFTER GOD 


The way to this experience is to hunger after God. to go to Him in 
prayer, meditation and spiritual reading, and to let Him teach us. 
This is much more important than the ascetical zeal of self-improve- 
ment which so often seems to be the mainspring of our spiritual life. 
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Of course, it is essential to try to eliminate the hindrance in our weak 
nature to the influence of God; but the reason for all our ascetical 
effort is God. The more we realize this, the more and the better will 
we accept His will in practice. 

This is not easy for us. No one — not even the saints, nor Christ 
Himself — has ever enjoyed pain and suffering as such. Christ 
begged the Father for relief; and we hear of some saints like St. Rose 
of Lima and St. Margaret Mary who so loathed their penances and 
trials that they sometimes asked our Lord if He would not be satisfied 
with less. But in the end they accepted His will, because they loved 
Him. We can at least try to do the same, but it will need practice. 

There are two things, among many others, that will help. First 
and most important is to pray for God’s help that He will give us the 
right spirit and the strength to know and love and accept His will. 
The second help is in the development of a spirit of gratitude towards 
God for everything: for His being and for our being, that He has 
called us to be His children out of so many who might be much better, 
that He constantly watches over us and guides us along a way through 
many joys, waiting for us at the end to let us never again be separated 
from Him. 


AWARE OF OPPORTUNITIES 


We must train ourselves to become aware of all the many gifts of 
God and sensitive to the numerous signs of His personal love for 
each of us. Many people make a daily examination of conscience — 
an excellent idea. But if they would at the same time make a survey 
of God’s gifts each day and thank Him for them, they would not only 
find it easier to be sorry for their sins, but they would soon discover 
that as their litany of gratitude lengthened, their litany of sins would 
shorten. 

Gratitude is a form of love, and it becomes increasingly difficult to 
disobey someone whom one loves. And after we have become grate- 
ful for the good gifts from God, it becomes easier to develop an 
attitude of grateful, even joyous, acceptance of the difficult things 
of life. 

We will often and as consciously as possible repeat our desire that 
God’s will may be done in and through us, and in order to train our- 
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selves we will think of concrete possibilities and accept them in 
principle. 

We might, for instance, enjoy some good that God has given us, 
but at the same time tell Him that we are ready to give it back to Him, 
should He so desire. We can make a special effort with small things, 
like responding quickly when we are interrupted in our work and 
giving thanks for this occasion to show our love instead of giving 
way to our usual instinctive grumbling. 

Since as Christians we accept our sufferings because of our sacra- 
mental union with Christ, we can make them valuable too in our 
status as members of Christ’s Mystical Body. If God gives us some 
participation in the cross of Christ, we can accept it for our needed 
penance or gain of virtue. But we can also use it for others, in various 
ways: accepting our suffering so that someone else will find strength 
or relief, or that another may be the more free to use his gifts and 
abilities for God and for mankind. 

One can easily find many more applications of this principle of the 
communion of Saints, in which no one stands alone, but all influence 
one another, helping one another, even if they never met while on 
earth. 

To repeat: we are permitted and in many cases even obliged to use 
all reasonable means of relieving our trials. But always on principle 
and in some cases in reality, we must willingly and gratefully accept 
them and even desire them as God’s will for us, as His way to actual- 
ize our redeeming union with Christ for the salvation of the world. 


VOLUNTARY CHOICE 


A few words about voluntary mortification might be in place. Many 
of us have difficulty seeing the need of such mortification, especially 
if we already have our share of involuntary suffering. Apart from the 
prescribed mortifications at certain times during the Church year, we 
are free to make up our mind about mortification with the result that 
we seldom think about it at all. Mortification is so foreign to our 
modern ideas that we readily excuse ourselves on the plea that the 
trials of life are penance enough. That is true to a degree, and our 
holy and understanding mother, the Church, has taken account of 
this fact and has eased up on our lenten duties. 
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Nevertheless, we should at times try a few voluntary mortifica- 
tions, spiritual and corporal. They are indispensable for keeping 
body and soul under control and properly disciplined. It is not 
necessary to do big things. In fact, the small things are often harder, 
like limiting a permitted gratification instead of giving it up alto- 
gether. We must be careful to avoid showing off, although it may be 
that some over-eager zeal in the beginning is normal, and to be 
discovered often serves as a useful humiliation and helps one to 
laugh at oneself and not take oneself so seriously. 

But there is more than self-discipline to mortification. Mortifica- 
tion is more direct, it hurts more than an extra prayer or almsgiving, 
even though prayer and almsgiving can be real mortification — as 
when we pray instead of using the time for sleep or pleasure, or give 
alms not only from our superfluity but from our necessities. 

But mortification in the strict sense is more immediately penance 
and it expresses our repentance more directly. How often do we 
really do penance in this form? For our own sins and for the sins of 
others? We should remember our co-responsibility as children of 
Adam. We fear communism and wail about all the evil connected 
with it. We read with a shudder, and perhaps with the secret hope 
that it won’t happen to us, of the tortures which people have to 
suffer from evil and misguided men. But do we sometimes realize 
how God is grievously offended in all these things and that someone 
somewhere should do penance for them, no matter how inadequate? 

There is no law that only religious orders are expected to do this 
penance. The religious after all only set the example of the true 
Christian life. Christ’s whole suffering was voluntary. Can we say 
that we can be excused from voluntary mortification? Few of us will 
be called to extreme mortification: that would be a special grace and 
would have to be safeguarded by strict obedience to a director. But 
all of us must do some, because we cannot know God without some 
penance, and we cannot find union with Him without at least some 
vicarious suffering. 

Christ has shown us the way, and all His saints have followed 
Him. Please God that with His help and their intercession we may 
at least limp after them! 

Edith Gurian 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


MAKING CONTACT 
S..... Catholic critics would 


liquidate the United Nations because its sessions do not begin with 
prayer. This failure to seek the guidance and glory of God is lament- 
able, but it hardly justifies capital punishment. By the same standard 
any number of billion-dollar board meetings would be invalidated. 
And surely no one supposes that the insertion of an invocation-a-day 
in its schedule would harness the General Assembly to the divine 
purpose. 

Our own House and Senate begin their working day with an 
appeal to God by some churchman. This is a commendable practice, 
but it has no magic impact on a group that boasts more law degrees 
than church affiliations. When the preacher leaves, the legislature 
seems to resume without pause its normal behavior. 

The conscious effect on any assembly of what is in its eyes a 
polite gesture toward God will not be profound. It will not influence 
their votes nearly as much as will the party whip. 

Public prayer is all to the good, even where faith is dim. It may 
ignite some sparks of belief. For some it will mean genuine impetra- 
tion. Will it govern conduct? Will it impel congressmen, or chambers 
of commerce or union conventions to the pursuit of social justice? 

One might first ask how far the public prayer in our own church 
influences the social thinking and social conduct of our struggling 
Catholic laity. They honor God by their presence. Their “petitions 
are made known to God.” Surely most individuals achieve some 
contact with God and some aim of conformity to God’s will. 

How much contact does even the holy Sacrifice, with its high 
potential for social formation, establish with the neighbor? How 
much determination to give all neighbors their due? 

The question occurred to me in sharp focus when members of a 
Catholic congregation threatened a Negro sister in the faith with a 
funeral if she should dare to join them at Mass. By implication she 
would have been buried from the church, possibly with full rites. 
Now it is unlikely that they meant to carry out the threat. They 
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meant only to frighten her away and were eminently successful. 
They could hardly be credited, despite their long attendance at Mass, 
with a lively appreciation of the Mystical Body at prayer. 

This display of social savagery was extraordinary but not unique. 
For various reasons and in diminishing degree racial antagonisms 
are still with us. Is the amelioration, where it is found, due in any 
degree to the lessons and inspiration of our public prayer? Shall it be 
attributed rather to the moral instruction meted out in classroom and 
pulpit? When social attitudes are quite bad, it is of course apparent 
that neither kind of instruction, not to mention the nudging of 
interior grace, has been efficacious. 

One wonders to what extent the journeyman Catholic improves 
his social behavior under his Church’s direction, and to what extent 
his amendment is a response to a more humane environment of laws 
and customs. 

With regard to his family life there is no argument. If he manages 
to keep that on a high level he must be given credit for swimming 
against the social current, at his Church’s behest. 

His ideas on industrial and race relations and international obli- 
gations are more dubious. Seldom do these seem to have been 
clarified by his experience of the Mass, which he attends regularly; or 
by papal directives, which are considerably more remote. Generally 
speaking, he is coming around, somewhat, to accept Negroes and 
unions. But so is everyone else, at comparable speed, as fast as 
Congress, the Supreme Court, the scourge of communist criticism 
and the police force set the pace. 

Catholic leadership can claim some credit for changes in the laws, 
editors and judges. But we have not done too well with our direct 
appeal to Joe and Harriet in the fourth pew at Sunday Mass. If they 
are typical, their notion of social obligation stresses the duty of stay- 
ing together and raising their children — and not much else. Perhaps 
this is a good deal. 

After all, to overcome widespread habits of injustice, to eliminate 
generally held prejudices, to change the faulty manners and customs 
of a people is a slow process at best, and the Church with the means 
at her disposal can hurry it only within limits. 

The classic instance of slavery comes to mind. It could be tolerated, 
to be sure, but it accorded ill with the Christian ideal of human dig- 
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nity. Yet the Church had to be satisfied in the beginning with miti- 
gations and was a long time persuading her members to get rid of 
the institution altogether. There is no doubt that prayer helped to 
soften the relations between master and slave immediately. That was 
because prayer was social. In the common assembly owners and 
owned really worshipped together and “learned by doing” that be- 
fore God they could be equally acceptable. 

Our prayer together now does not succeed so well in instilling 
a strict regard for justice. Our achievement in this regard seems 
to be limited. By way of illustration, here is a conversation recounted 
recently by one of our high school principals. 

Answering the phone, he found himself talking to the employ- 
ment manager of a large store. 

“Father, could you get some of your boys to work for us during 
the Christmas rush?” 

“Well, I can tell them of the opportunity. How much do you pay?” 

“Ninety cents an hour, plus a bonus.” 

“All right. Pll announce it. Do you particularly want our boys?” 

“Well, we prefer to hire Catholic boys, if we can get them. They 
don’t steal as much.” 

Where do they get their superior moral standard, to which this 
employer gives muted testimony? Why do they retain some regard 
for the property rights of their neighbor? They have been told fre- 
quently of the seventh commandment, a structure about which many 
of their contemporaries have not even heard. They feel them- 
selves more or less subject to the discipline of the confessional, 
where extra-legal acquisitions must be reported. To this extent the 
liturgy has formed their social conscience. 

Would not participation in the Mass, to which most of these boys 
are faithful, tend to restrain shop-lifting tendencies? It probably 
would — if there were any participation. The mere recitation of the 
Confiteor, when they would publicly deplore their wrongful deeds, 
could serve as a curb upon their depradations, if any. It would take 
but little prodding of their deductive powers to make the application. 

Unfortunately, the Confiteor is not their dish. Nor are the other 
prayers which could have a chastening and formative influence. The 
priest and his juvenile attendant have all the lines. The audience 
can read the lines, if it is interested. 
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Our praying, even our Great Prayer, will have little social influ- 
ence unless we are quite conscious of its social implications. This is a 
matter of discovering and studying the social content of our liturgy 
and adapting a truly social form. 

Congressmen feel no great responsibility for what some clergyman 
is intoning down in front of the chamber. The high school boys and 
others of the faithful feel no great responsibility for the pledges 
some well-meaning but unknown individual is making at the far 
end of the church. (I met a young fellow who could not tell me his 
pastor’s name. “I’ve only lived in the parish two years,” he said.) 
If the congressmen were further estranged from the daily address to 
God by having it read half-audibly in a foreign language they would 
feel even less committed to the proceeding. 

Of course prayer makes a difference. It brings God’s graces. It 
fulfills an imperative duty. It honors God. But it does not serve to 
unite either nations or fellow townsmen or fellow parishioners unless 
its unitive powers are employed and made clear and emphasized. 
Even our blessed Lord’s Sacrifice can be witnessed again and again. 
— not really experienced, of course — without diminishing our in- 
dividualism, our antagonisms, our selfishness, our disregard for 
others’ rights, our racial hatred. J.M.H. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


OUR LADY’S YEAR 
L, an attempt to carry out the observ- 


ance of Our Lady’s Year on the grade school level we have adopted the 
following plan. Each month will have a short program taking as its 
theme some feast of Mary occurring during the month or some dog- 
matic aspects of Mariology. On one of Mary’s feasts each month the 
whole school will sing the common of the Mass as usual, and the boys’ 
choir will alternate months with the girls’ choir in singing those chant 
propers which they are capable of mastering. (Elsewhere this might 
possibly be done by the 7th and 8th grades alternating.) 
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Each day of the year will begin and end with the singing of Mary’s 
antiphon proper to the season. We have made various grades responsible 
for a bulletin board of posters on the different antiphons, with several 
grades executing the bulletin board on the Salve Regina because of the 
length of the time after Pentecost. A collection and study of Mary in 
the masterpieces of art will be carried out in the 7th and 8th grades. 
The results of this study will be given by the pupils during the October 
program. The pictures collected will be shown, and the pupils will give 
a short talk on their artistic merits and their dogmatic significance. 

As part of the music program each grade will compose an ejaculation 
or short prayer, taking their inspiration from the versicles and responses 
of one of Mary’s feasts. The class as a whole will join in composing a 
simple melody to which the ejaculation or prayer can be sung. Each 
class will sing their prayer and melody at one of the monthly programs. 
They will be gathered into a booklet and used by the whole school at the 
programs from May through December. Approved vernacular hymns in 
honor of Mary, which give expression to the theme of the month, will 
also be used at these programs. 

Because of summer vacation we found it necessary to make some of 
the feasts the theme of programs earlier in the year. For obvious reasons 
we joined the Visitation to the Annunciation, and the Assumption 
(Mary’s “resurrection”) to Easter. Month by month for the remainder 
of 1954 the program will be: 


March 25: Annunciation (and Visitation). Study of the liturgy of the 
feast. Singing of the proper by the girls’ choir. Dramatization of the 
Annunciation and Visitation, grades 5 and 7. Choral recitation of the 
Magnificat, 8th grade. Bulletin board, grades 1 and 6. 

Second Week after Easter: Assumption. Study of the liturgy of the 
feast. At the monthly program the singing by the combined boys’ and 
girls’ choirs of the Introit of the feast of Assumption. Classroom study 
of the doctrine of the Assumption. Dramatization in diptych form 
by 8th grade of the Resurrection and the Assumption, i.e., scenes of 
the empty sepulchre and Mary’s tomb, with a dialogue explanation 
of the relation between the two. Panel by the 6th grade on what the 
Assumption means with regard to our own body, i.e., “The body is 
for the Lord” (1 Cor. 6:13). Bulletin board, grades 4 and 6. 

Month of May. Two programs, one at the beginning, the other in middle 
of month. First Program. Theme: Litany of B.V.M. (Loretto). Class- 
room study of the background, scriptural and otherwise, and meaning 
of the titles. Bulletin board on the titles, grades 1, 2, 5, 6. Panel dis- 
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cussion by the 8th grade on the titles, using the posters made by the 

above grades. — Second Program. Theme: Rosary. Bulletin board, 

grades 3, 4, 7, 8. Dramatization of Joyful Mysteries, grades 1, 2, 5. 

Living Rosary, all grades. 

September 24: Our Lady of Ransom. (Preferred to other feasts because 
it is late in the month.) Theme of the month: the perpetual virginity 
of Mary. Study of the liturgy of the feast. Singing of proper by boys’ 
choir. Panel on the meaning of virginity as a dedication to God ; voca- 
tions, grades 5 and 7. Dramatization of Fatima and Guadalupe, grades 
3 and 8. 

October 11: Motherhood of Mary. Study of the liturgy of the feast. 
Singing of proper by girls’ choir. Tableau with scenes of Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Finding in the Temple, Cana, Crucifixion (our Lord’s body 
is laid in the arms of Mary), grades 4 through 8. Mary in religious 
art, grades 7 and 8 (as explained above). Bulletin boards on Mother- 
hood and “Full of Grace,” grades 3 and 5. ; 

November 1: Queen of All Saints; Mediatrix of Graces. Study of the 
liturgy of the feast. Singing of proper by boys’ choir. Dramatization 
of Mary Mediatrix of All Graces, 6th grade. Pantomime with flash 
card explanations of title, Queen of All Saints, 4th grade. Bulletin 
Board, grades 3 and 7. 

December 8: Immaculate Conception. Study of the liturgy of the feast. 
Singing of the proper by combined boys’ and girls’ choirs. Panel dis- 
cussion by 8th grade of the special love we as American citizens owe 
the Immaculate Conception, our patroness; emphasis on attitudes 
towards movies, magazines, TV, clothes, companions. Dramatization 
of Lourdes, 5th grade. Bulletin board, grades 2 and 4. 


| IT CAN BE DONE! .. 
' 
: OOKING back over the year 


1953, my heart is filled with gratitude to almighty God for the privilege 
of being an assistant in a parish that has been trying to bring the liturgy 
to the people. There were those who said it couldn’t be done. But the 


; *Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to 
WorsHie will be paid, to any address designated, for every item 
r printed.—Eb. 
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oneness of purpose that existed between pastor, assistants, school sisters, 
and a number of interested laity has at least resulted in a good beginning. 

Ash Wednesday saw our first congregational sung high Mass. On all 
school days at the eight o’clock Mass, both the grade and high school 
students join in the singing of Mass XVIII. 

The Easter Vigil service was held for the first time, with everyone 
receiving a booklet containing the rite. The congregation sang the re- 
sponses and Mass XVIII, led by a priest in the pulpit who also gave 
explanations and directions. To prepare the people for this great cele- 
bration, the sermons for the last three Sundays of Lent were devoted to 
explaining the Easter Vigil. During the whole of Lent the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine study clubs (about 30 in number) put aside their 
study club manuals and used the Easter Vigil booklets as their study 
text. After the Sunday afternoon devotions and after the Friday evening 
devotions during Lent, singing practice was held in church to prepare 
the people for singing the responses and ordinary. Needless to say, the 
Easter Vigil itself was a thrilling spiritual experience that will not easily 
be forgotten. 

In September, with the opening of the new school year, it was decided 
that the accent would be on the liturgy. Students would be encouraged to 
attend Mass daily, to join in the singing of the ordinary, and to use the 
missal. In order to carry over the theme of the day’s liturgy into their 
school day, prayers based on the day’s Mass and divine office were substi- 
tuted for the usual Our Father and Hail Mary said before classes. A 
mimeographed sheet containing the prayers for the whole week was 
given to each student so that the prayers could be said together. 

For the celebration of Advent, Advent wreaths were made for each 
of the classrooms. The people in the parish were also urged to make 
Advent wreaths for their homes. On the Saturday before the first Sunday 
of Advent, the parishioners brought their Advent wreaths to church 
where they were solemnly blessed by the Pastor. A large Advent wreath 
was also blessed for the church, and it remained in the sanctuary during 
the Advent season. 

The short ceremony of lighting the next candle of the Advent wreath 
was held on all Saturdays during the Advent season along with a specially 
composed Advent devotion and Benediction. Mimeographed copies 
containing the devotion were given to the congregation so that everyone 
could participate. 

With the first Sunday of Advent, the parish high Mass (9:30) became 
congregationally sung (Mass XVIII and Credo III). A high school boys’ 
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choir, vested in cassock and surplice, were seated in the first two pews 
before a microphone, over which they sang the propers and led the 
congregation in the singing of the ordinary. On this Sunday the sermons 
at all the Masses were devoted to an explanation of the value and neces- 
sity of active participation on the part of the laity. 

On Gaudete Sunday, Sunday Compline recited in the vernacular was 
substituted for the “usual” Sunday afternoon devotions. In the near 
future, plans call for its congregational singing, once the people have 
gotten acquainted with the prayers. 

On Gaudete Sunday also the practice was begun of giving to each 
child baptized its own baptismal robe and candle. These white dalmatic- 
shaped robes, trimmed in red and decorated with a Chi-Rho, were made 
by the ladies of the Confraternity study clubs at the small cost of 55 
cents each. These robes along with a suitably decorated candle are given 
to each child free of charge. 

The Cathedral Parish has made encouraging advances in the liturgical 
apostolate during the past year. From our experience it seems that the 
hardest thing to do is to take the first step. But once this first step towards 
a liturgical revival has been taken, the rest seems to come naturally and 
easily. It can be done! 


SINGING THE PASSION IN THE 
VERNACULAR 


YEAR ago in WorsuiP (March, 1953) 
I described the experiment by seminarians from Conception, Missouri, 
of singing the Passion in English. The scriptural account with the tradi- 
tional chant melody and three cantors was presented at evening devotions 
during Lent in a dozen parishes. The response by the people was 
wonderful. 

And so was the interest of priests who read WorsuiP. I mailed out 
copies until Holy Week was past, and many letters finally went un- 
answered for a good reason: orals and ordination. The letters came from 
this country and Canada, Chile, England, South Africa, Rome, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Philippines. They showed a keen interest 
in bringing liturgical meaning and practice closer to the people. They 
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showed, too, what a responsive and world-wide group of readers 
WorsuipP has! 

This year copies may be obtained from Conception Abbey Press, 
Conception, Missouri; they are being prepared in a better format, and 
the cost will be one dollar. Suggestions and reports on their use are still 
welcome; singing chant in English will long be an experiment to work 
out carefully. The present text and notation is still tentative, although I 
would not like to see it casually changed; it wasn’t worked out in a hurry! 

Besides for parish devotions it was sung in convents, hospitals, and 
seminaries; it was used by St. Meinrad seminarians for a radio broadcast 
from Louisville, and also broadcast in Houston. Several suggested that 
the crowd part might be sung by a chorus. Where possible, some elabor- 
ation like this is worth trying. Ordinarily it is difficult to get just the 
three good voices; that is why I suggested using the talent in seminaries. 
The manpower (and singing power) in a religious house always struck 
me as a wealth to share with the fortunate neighboring parishes. 

Some have pointed out that occasionally I departed from the set 
formulae of the Latin text. I did so to lend a little variety and fit the 
meaning more exactly; I think that adaptation, not strict reproduction, 
must be a guiding principle in working out an English chant (the sing- 
able translations of chant melodies in the new Pius X Hymnal are a 
case in point; also the Acclamations — Christus Vincit — sung at the 
Grand Rapids Liturgical Week). 

Others report some difficulty in understanding sung English. The 
solution is either booklets with the printed text, or a whole new attention 
to enunciation and interpretation in singing. In Latin for years we have 
simply “gotten away with it.” 

Good ideas beget each other. A Canadian seminary wrote that their 
glee club puts on concerts at hospitals, old folks’ homes, etc., and uses 
the Scripture as much as possible — hence the interest in the Passion. 
At Christmas time, instead of just singing carols, St. Luke’s gospel is 
read and the choir “comments” at the right intervals by singing O Little 
Town of Bethlehem, Silent Night, First Noel (when the angels appear), 
Angels We Have Heard on High, Adeste Fideles (the shepherds setting 
off for the manger), and O Holy Night. 

The great good reason for the effectiveness in singing the Passion in 
English is simply that the texts are inspired by the Holy Ghost. We do 
not have a scripturally-nourished people. The beautiful, careful utterance 
of God’s Word will be powerful, just as it is in private meditation. It is a 
power that in our time we have scarcely put to use. 

Joseph T. Nolan 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Dom Jean 


Gaillard, O.S.B., is a monk of the abbey of St. Paul, Wizernes, France. 
— Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., music director of the O’Fallon, Mo., 
motherhouse, is a regular staff member of the Notre Dame liturgical 
summer school. — Edith Gurian is the wife of Professor Waldemar 
Gurian of Notre Dame University. — Rev. Joseph Nolan is assistant at 
St. Mary’s, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


We had intended to include another address or two of the Lugano 
Conference in this issue, but the several seasonal articles could hardly 
be postponed, and accordingly the remainder of the Lugano copy will 
have to wait until our April number. Incidentally, correspondence 
reaching our desk would seem to indicate that Bishop Weskamm’s talk 
stirred up most reader response. His plea for a greater “flexibility” of 
the liturgy according to actual needs seems to have met with consider- 
able sympathy. Of interest, therefore, is the comment of Fr. A. Bugnini, 
C.M., editor of the Roman Ephemerides Liturgicae, writing his impres- 
sions of the Conference in that journal: “The speaker (Bishop Wes- 
kamm) in a lively and clear-sighted manner spoke of religious condi- 
ditions peculiar to East Germany, but the principles he expounded have 
a validity that is universal.” 

Fr. Bugnini, in the same article, also summarizes the opening speech 
(which we missed) of Cardinal Ottaviani, Pro-Secretary of the Holy 
Office: “Cardinal Ottaviani spoke his mind about the inmportance of 
this Congress, met to promote liturgical studies. He stated that the 
Roman Curia follows the deliberations with approving interest because 
it considers them most useful in promoting the reforms hoped for by 
Blessed Pius X and already partly carried into effect by Pius XII, by 
his new version of the psalms and by his more recent decrees concerning 
the Easter Vigil, the eucharistic fast and the evening Mass.” The Cardi- 
nal also praised the pastoral emphasis which the liturgical movement 
has in recent years adopted. 


At the Cleveland Liturgical Week in 1952, Fr. Herman Schmidt, 
S.J., professor of liturgy at the Gregorian University in Rome, told of 
an audience he had with Pius XII in which the Holy Father said: “The 
Easter Vigil is a thing of my heart, and I am very glad that I have 
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received most enthusiastic letters about it. I am sure that the Easter 
Vigil will be the foundation of a spiritual revival in the Church.” 

These words of the Holy Father will no doubt appear to some as over- 
optimistic. Yet at the Lugano Conference they were borne out by ten 
national reports of the Vigil celebrations to date, given in most instances 
by a bishop of the respective country. There was complete agreement 
about the unrivaled pastoral possibilities of the Vigil; but there was 
equal agreement that, to achieve its potential, the Vigil has to be 
“exploited.” Unless pastors work hard to prepare their people spiritually 
for the Vigil, unless the ex opere operantis is added to the ex opere 
operato to the degree demanded by the intrinsic importance of this Feast 
of Feasts, there is serious danger that the Vigil will have merely the 
passing success of any novelty —to our profound spiritual loss. The 
Holy See has done its part by giving us a restored Vigil that is more 
readily intelligible and that allows of the people’s easier participation. 
The rest is up to us. The Pope’s gift has become our obligation — and 
opportunity ! 


To aid pastoral preparation for the Vigil, the Liturgical Press has 
reprinted in pamphlet form the article “We Must Celebrate the Easter 
Night” which appeared in our issue of last March. Written expressly for 
Worsuip by a high official of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, Rev. 
Josef Loew, C.SS.R., it summarizes the spiritual and pastoral objectives 
that prompted the Holy See to restore the Vigil. Copies of this pamphlet, 
in any quantity desired, may be had free for the asking. 


Another, and major, aid is the just published volume, Holy Week and 
Easter: A Liturgical Commentary, by Dom Jean Gaillard, translated by 
the Rev. William Busch, with a foreword by Most Rev. Peter W. Bar- 
tholome, bishop of St. Cloud (Liturgical Press; 190 pp.; cloth, $2.25). 
Given the significance of the Easter Vigil, and the need of preparing 
for it, we consider this volume one of the most important publications 
we have ever printed. Its approach is a sort of combination of Parsch, 
Bouyer and Schuster: i.e., theology and history are at the service of the 
main aim which is spiritual understanding of the feasts and their litur- 
gical texts. The Vigil itself is interpreted within its full context of Holy 
Week. We feel certain that pastors will welcome it as a handbook 
for sermons and instructions during Lent to explain the coming Vigil; 
and of course it is equally valuable for private reading, or for commen- 
tary on the rites during their performance. Briefly, we are enthusiastic 
about it; with its help, the new Vigil can become the significant religious 
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experience of the Christian community intended by the Holy See in 
reforming and restoring this central celebration of the year. 


Among further suggestions of source material for sermons or private 
preparation for the Vigil may be listed: The Easter Vigil, Proceedings of 
the National Liturgical Week 1952 (The Liturgical Conference, Els- 
berry, Mo.).— The Church’s Year of Grace: Vol. Il: From Septua- 
gesima to Holy Saturday, by Dr. Pius Parsch (Liturgical Press). — 
The Paschal Mystery. Meditations on the Last Three Days of Holy 
Week. By Rev. Louis Bouyer (Henry Regnery Co., Chicago). — 
Baptism. Fides Album. (Fides Publications, Chicago). — The first 
five chapters of Fr. Howell’s Of Sacraments and Sacrifice (Liturgical 
Press). 


Indispensable, of course, is the text itself. Many pastors last year, in 
answer to our questionnaire, stated that the Vigil booklets had been 
given to the people at the beginning of Lent, and that lenten instructions 
had consisted in explanation of text and rites. Our new edition of The 
Easter Vigil is ready for distribution. It has been improved by the addi- 
tion of the necessary Latin texts for the choir, and two English Easter 
hymns. We were able, moreover, to reduce the price to 10 cents for 100 
or more copies (15 cents for single copy). Also available is the Ordo 
Sabbati Sancti for altar use: cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.00. 


“What can be done to solemnize ‘liturgically’ a golden wedding anni- 
versary, besides celebrating a Mass at which all receive?” (Rev. W.G.). 

The new editio typica of the Roman Ritual (1952) contains a “Bless- 
ing of a Married Couple after 25 or 50 Years of Married Life.” We have 
now, therefore, an official rite for the occasion — evidence of the Holy 
See’s wish to promote the modern family-life apostolate. It is remarkably 
similar to the service compiled by Fr. Philip Weller and appended to Vol. 
I of his translation of the Ritual (Bruce). Psalm 127 (or 116) is fol- 
lowed by versicles and two collects; then the Te Deum with versicles and 
three collects; and finally a blessing with holy water, and a dimissorial 
“Go in peace . . . .” All this is to take place after an introductory ser- 
mon and the Mass. 

Concerning the Mass, the rubric says : “It enjoys the same privileges as 
the Nuptial Mass, and it may be either the votive Mass in honor of the 
Holy Trinity or of the Blessed Virgin, not however the votive Nuptial 
Mass, with the collect of Thanksgiving added under the same conclusion 
as the first collect.” The appropriateness of the votive Mass of the B.V.M. 
is obvious. That of the Blessed Trinity argues the dignity of the sacra- 
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ment of marriage, and encourages the theological thinking which sees in 
the Trinity (in Its unity in plurality; in the procession of Love from the 
Father’s and Son’s “knowing” each other) the sublime exemplar of the 
human family (Scheeben, d’Eypernon). This becomes the more signifi- 
cent if we recall that the new rubric reflects a rather widespread usage of 
former centuries, when the text of the Trinity Mass was used for the 
Nuptial Mass itself (cf. Marténe, De antiquis Ecclesiae ritibus, Il, 
353ff.). The new rite, honoring a wedding anniversary, also has most 
venerable precedent in the ancient Gelasian Sacramentary : it signalized 
the thirtieth and the anniversary day of the wedding by repeating the 
Nuptial Mass, which even had a special Hanc igitur prayer of its own 
(cf. ed. Wilson, p. 265). In fact, some day somebody interested in the 
family-life movement will have to bring back into circulation, in prayer- 
book form, the treasury of collects, prefaces, blessings, etc., with which 
the Church used to surround the sacrament of matrimony and home-life, 
and which are now buried in ancient sacramentaries and service-books. 
The French local Rituals will provide an especially rich vein. Many of 
these prayers are of superb quality, both as to content and language. 


A parade is generally supposed to be a highpoint of a celebration, 
an outlet for popular sentiment. If everybody can’t get into the act, 
they can at least stand on the sidelines and cheer. No matter how 
traditional or well-organized, there is an element of spontaneity about 
it, inasmuch as it corresponds to the wishes of the community. Hence 
we condemn the forced parades of dictatorships. But, if we are 
honest with ourselves, won’t we have to admit that a similar situation 
obtains in our liturgy today? In origin, the Candlemas, Palms, Ro- 
gation and Corpus Christi processions were certainly popular religious 
demonstrations. The last-mentioned still is such in many Catholic 
countries. But the others have largely become routine and burden- 
some relics—if they are observed at all. Honesty would seem to 
demand either that they be abolished, or that the necessary changes 
be introduced to make them come alive again. Ephemerides Litur- 
gicae in its current number reports that at the tenth annual meeting 
of the official liturgical commission of Austria action was taken on 
the prepared historical and theological studies of experts relative to 
the Corpus Christi procession, and recommendations submitted to 
the Austrian hierarchy for a revised rite, chiefly in the mother tongue. 
If accepted, this would then presumably be embodied in the vernacu- 
lar Ritual granted to Austria. Something similar has been happen- 
ing in Germany, where the experts have been devoting much study 
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to the other major liturgical processions. The new German Ritual 
approved by the Holy See in 1950 is entitled Collectio Rituum I; the 
revised processions will, it is hoped, form part of Collectio Rituum II. 


The same issue of the Ephemerides also carries a summary account 
of the present state of the liturgical movement in Holland. After the 
war, a period of stagnation set in; but the liturgical congress of 
Maastricht provided new energy. An interdiocesan liturgical sec- 
retariat was established by the Dutch hierarchy, to coordinate and initi- 
ate activities, under the direction of Fr. Luke Brinkhoff, O.F.M. Since 
1952 there has also been a national Society for Liturgical Studies, 
which meets regularly to apply liturgical research to present day pas- 
toral problems. The two groups conjointly organized an important litur- 
gical congress last February at Heeswijk, to study how the liturgy can 
effectively assist in bringing back lapsed Catholics, and deepen the 
faith of routine practitioners. 

Holland has long had a good tradition of congregational singing. 
Even before Pius X there were parishes that sang chant masses. By 
means of liturgical missions, called “Mass Weeks,” congregational par- 
ticipation has become widespread, and theological and devotional in- 
structions are laying the necessary spiritual foundations for the prac- 
tice. Premonstratensians, Franciscans, Capuchins and Fathers of the 
Blessed Sacrament are especially active in this work. The Premon- 
stratensians have also taken the lead in organizing annual study ses- 
sions for teachers, lay and religious, which have had a marked 
influence on religious training. An excellent four-volume manual of 
liturgical education is a fruit of these meetings. The Fathers of the 
Blessed Sacrament in their turn have established a “Center for Mass 
Servers” at Nijmegen, where they conduct retreats and study courses, 
and publish a periodical that already has a circulation of over 10,000. 
Holland has in modern times ranked among the few countries where 
vocations to the priesthood and religious life have been plentiful. 
And if the decrease in vocations, experienced in most continental 
countries, has not effected Holland—on the contrary—these activities 
of the liturgical apostolate probably furnish part of the answer. 


Good, Bad, and Different: — “Until well into my twenties, all I knew 
of Grace was that it was something to die in a state of” (Frank Sheed, 
in Are We Really Teaching Religion?). 

— “A Catholic actress tells of a pagan impresario, whom sh took to 
High Mass, and afterwards she asked him what he had felt about it. 
‘Won’t run a week!’ was his verdict” (London Tablet). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


MARY’S YEAR 


To the Editor: — The question has been raised as to what extra effort 
we can make to honor Mary’s Year. Now, as Vespers are unfortunately 
never celebrated in the vast majority of our parish churches, our Lady’s 
own superb liturgical canticle, the Magnificat, is hardly ever heard in 
our churches. I have sometimes pictured to myself our Lady making an 
appearance in a church where a Novena is being held in her honor, and 
asking why the hymn she herself composed is not included in such 
Novena services. Why not, during 1954, start a custom at Benediction 
of singing (before the Tantum Ergo) the Magnificat (in Gregorian 
chant preferably), either in Latin or in English? 

I have also elsewhere suggested that we should during 1954 make 
some use of the magnificent Oriental hymn in honor of our Lady known 
as the Akathistos Hymn. Back in 1937 Orate Fratres printed a transla- 
tion of this hymn (Vol. XI, pp. 246-256). Blackfriars Press, Oxford, 
England, produces the hymn in the form of a small book, the translation 
being a most excellent one by the late Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. Perhaps 
a series of tableaux might be produced representing scenes in our Lady’s 
life (the Annunciation, Presentation of Christ in the Temple, etc.) ac- 
companied by readings from the Akathistos Hymn. As well as honoring 
our Lady in a most dignified way, this would also show our respect for 
the Byzantine Church as our Holy Father has asked us to do (in 
Orientalis Ecclesiae decus), and so contribute towards rapprochement 
with the East, whose devotion to Mary is one of their greatest glories. 
Empangeni, Zululand Dr. K. F. McMurtrie 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . . Our main efforts center around congregational singing and 
trying to live the liturgy daily in the church, classroom, on the play- 
ground, and at home. We have a daily school-singing period in the 
grades and, on the average, contact the high school students once a week. 
There are about a total of 560 students, who participate daily in the 
congregationally sung high Mass. The children know Masses II, IV, X, 
XI, XII, XVI, XVIII, and are working on XV and I this year. This is the 
result of five years of effort. We also sing the various hymns and seasonal 
chant melodies. The boys’ choir, girls’ choir and Junior choir sing the 
proper from the Liber Usualis for the great feast days. For example, the 
girls sang for the feast of Christ the King, the boys for All Saints, and 
the girls for the Vespers of All Saints. Yes, Vespers! . . . Sister M. 
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. . . This is my first chance to say how very much WoRsHIP means to 
me, and to very many of us here at the Seminary. Not only does it fulfill 
its prime function admirably, but serves as a real organ of Catholic 
thought at its largest, widest and most lively. You have given us surprise 
after surprise, delight after delight. Lortz’s excellent article, some years 
back, remains one of my sources in Church History class. HAR’s tracts 
are the most stimulating column published in the U.S., and I could 
goon.... Rev. C. 


. . . I think most of us will readily admit that an apostolic elite 
should be reconstituted in the parish, and that clergy and laity should 
fraternize a little more, work together and enrich one another. But the 
$64 question is HOW? Both Dr. Nutting (October) and Mr. Giese 
(January) write in grand style because they never quite get around to 
the grimy, frustrating problem of HOW, inductively, these wonderful 
objectives are to be achieved. Somebody has got to get down to the hard 
business of gathering together, let us say, a few lay apostles in a given 
parish. They will be found in the Legion of Mary and the Cana Move- 
ment. Some will be found who are not affiliated with any parish society. 
I (and no doubt many others) want a few concrete illustrations of the 
agony involved in trying to get some little thing done. In other words, I 
would like to have something from the practical operators rather than 
from the philosophers. J. 6. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DOCUMENTA PONTIFICIA AD INSTAURATIONEM LITURGICAM 
SPECTANTIA (1903-1953). (Papal Documents Referring to the Liturgical 
Restoration, 1903-1953.) Collected and annotated by Rev. A. Bugnini, C.M. 
ym Liturgiche, Rome, Via Pompeo Magno 21. 1953. Pp. xii-214. Cloth, 

In its first two numbers of Vol. XI (1936), Orate Fratres printed an 
article by Abbot Capelle on “The Holy See and the Liturgical Move- 
ment” in which the chief papal documents up to that time promoting 
the movement were cited or summarized, and analyzed. A more com- 
plete and up-to-date gathering of documents has long been overdue. 
And it is appropriate that the editor of the Roman Ephemerides Litur- 
gicae, the most authoritative liturgical periodical, has undertaken the 
task. He has fulfilled it expertly. 

Even to one who has tried to keep informed about the subject, the 
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wealth of official pronouncements comes as a surprise. There are fifty- 
seven in all: ten from the pontificate of Pius X, four from that of Bene- 
dict XV, twelve from the time of Pius XI, and no less than thirty-one 
issued under our present Holy Father. The latter number could, in fact, 
have been extended to an even more impressive total if pertinent sections 
from some of Pius XII’s addresses to eucharistic congresses and similar 
gatherings had been added. But here we have the more important pro- 
nouncements and decisions, including the whole of Piux X’s 1903 Motu 
Proprio, Piux XI’s “Divini Cultus,” and Pius XII’s “Mediator Dei.” 
Among the less-known documents, to which this volume will again 
attract attention, is the letter issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities on February 2, 1945, “On Instructing 
Seminarians in the Recitation of the Divine Office.” Its insistence that 
learning the black text is more important than mastery of the red, and 
the advice it gives how this can be achieved by collaboration of the en- 
tire seminary faculty through the course of seminary training, will, if 
followed, be at least a partial solution of a major problem. It seems a 
pity, however, that this, as well as several other documents, is given 
in Italian only; parallel Italian-Latin texts would seem called for in a 
volume intended for international use. 

Fr. Bugnini has given added value to the collection by judicious foot- 
notes, of explanation, of bibliography, and suggestions of application. 
Thus, in quoting the SRC decision approving the singing of further 
psalm verses for the introit procession, he lists the pertinent psalms 
for all the Sundays and principal feast days. His topical index is a model 
of its kind. The liturgical apostolate is indebted to him for a manual of 
inspiration. The volume deserves, however, the widest possible distri- 
bution: no one can fail to be convinced by it how consistently and vig- 
orously the Vicars of Christ have directed the Catholic world to the 
primary sources of the spiritual life. The editor has fittingly dedicated 
it to “Beato Pio X Instaurationis Liturgicae Patri Providentissimo.” 

St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


THE LIFE THAT IS GRACE. By Rev. John V. Matthews, S.J. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1953. Pp. 196, Cloth, $2.50. 


The Life That is Grace describes Christian life in terms of sanctifying 
grace primarily, and only secondarily, by way of illustration, in terms 
of human effort. What makes it more than a musty tract on that vital 
and vibrant subject, sanctifying grace, is that it treats grace as the main 
element in the life of Christians and warmly describes its action in the 
Mystical Body and all its cells. Yet it is much more than a prolonged 
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exhortation ; it is a thorough treatment of grace in a measure and manner 
intelligible, useful and inspiring to Catholic lay people. 

As a book making doctrine fruitful for the spiritual life it is most 
happy and successful. The tone and approach is comparable to that of 
Abbot Marmion’s works though the brevity and expression of Fr. 
Matthews’ book should give it more appeal for readers lacking in 
theological training. It makes an ideal companion and complement to 
standard books on the spiritual life recommended to laymen such as the 
Imitation and the Introduction to the Devout Life. In Fr. Matthews’ 
book they will find a great part of God’s plan for man’s spiritual life. 
Books considered suitable for spiritual reading often take this for 
granted or, worse, treat it as almost subordinate to man’s part. There 
certainly seems little danger that most of us will do our own part too well 
but there is the ever-present danger that, in our striving, we may forget 
that our transformation is the work of the Spirit of God, the work of 
grace. 

The balance and sobriety of the author’s earnest treatment remind one 
of the same qualities in St. Leo’s Sermons and the writings of Abbot 
Marmion. He seems to echo them in many places and, like them, is 
especially fine on man’s adopted sonship. People who must have things 
shown to them in pictures or sung to them in jingles (and I’m afraid 
their number is almost hopelessly large) will not, of course, read a book 
as quiet as this. The author’s style is unaffected, simple, devoid of any 
attempt to dazzle or overwhelm, yet real Christian joy runs through 
the book. 

Before closing, two very fine features must be remarked. First, the 
author uses Scripture abundantly and, most important, not arbitrarily 
but consistently and mindful of such things as original context. Secondly, 
the Church and the sacraments are given their primary place as channels 
of grace. 

Priests and Catholic educators should know of this book and recom- 
mend it to lay people interested in the fruitful knowledge of the Christian 
life. It is not at all abstruse or pedantic but plain, clear and fervent in a 
manly way. 

Nassau, Bahamas Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 


THE PASSION. Published originally by Les Editions du Cerf, Paris. Trans- 
— = adapted by Fides Publishers Association, Chicago. 1954. Pp. 31. 
aper, 25c. 


This latest of the Fides Albums is more than an account and com- 
mentary on the passion of our Lord. The commentary, of course, is there, 
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and the reader’s emotions will be stirred; but throughout the reading, 
one has the conviction that he is assisting at the working out of the 
Father’s own plan for saving man. And the reader is happily advised on 
the very first page that this historical account is the backdrop for the 
celebration of the redemption that the liturgy re-enacts this Holy Week. 
Illustrations of the passion and the resurrection by Giotto, Cimabue, El 
Greco, Bosch, Durer, Rouault and other artists (including some anony- 
mous medieval masterpieces) add to the all-around value of this excellent 
booklet. It will contribute much to the intelligent and prayerful cele- 
bration of Holy Week. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


THE SPIRITUAL MAXIMS OF ST. FRANCOIS DE SALES. Edited and 
with an Introduction by C. F. Kelley. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1953. 
Pp. 191. Cloth, $2.25. 

The editor of Jean Pierre Camus’ The Spirit of St. Francois de Sales 
(Harper, 1952) has made up this useful and interesting book by taking 
sentences and brief passages from St. Francis de Sales’s Introduction to 
the Devout Life, Treatise on the Love of God, Letters, and Spiritual 
Conferences and from the Camus work and the depositions of St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal for St. Francis’ canonization. They are arranged in 
three parts containing ten chapters. 

The maxims may be illustrated. “If one does not ascend the ladder 
he must descend; if one does not conquer he will be conquered.” “True 
virtue has no limits.” “Virtue is something positive, not a mere absence 
of its contrary.” “Love is the abridgment of all theology.” “Between 
death and love there is no alternative.” “Do the Seraphim despise the 
little Angels, do the great saints despise the less?” “Those who love to 
be feared fear to be loved.” “We must not fear fear.” 

Mr. Kelley’s introduction is instructive. As he points out, St. Francis 
de Sales “does not address us en masse; he speaks to us as so many per- 
sons. We recognize ourselves in what is said because he speaks about 
things of which each of us has had experience. Somehow devotion is 
made more interesting than the affairs of the world.” Again: “Read St. 
Francois and you feel that human nature is known, supported and up- 
lifted; the affectionate side of man’s nature, his passions and psycho- 
logical longings are understood in terms of their roots. Here is a knowl- 
edge acquired by a priest who directed souls, by a bishop who truly 
shepherded his flock; here is a deep understanding which sprang from 
a holy man’s affection for those whom he longed to make whole. Noth- 
ing is more piercing than affection. If we love we will know. And this 
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helps to explain why the Saint placed so much emphasis on friendship as 
a vital support to man’s true calling. It explains why he regarded the 
obedience we render to our neighbor, to our employer, to our doctor, as 
an important little virtue. It also explains why he believed the intellect 
must always be brought into play, for the will must be sharpened by 
charity.” The book is recommended without reserve. It cannot fail to 
attract its readers to St. Francis de Sales, who in turn never fails to lead 
men to Christ. 

The Catholic University of America Msgr. John K. Ryan 
Washington, D. C. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST, Missionary of Christ. By Rev. André Rétif. The 
Newman Press. Westminster, Md. 1953. Pp. x-122. Cloth, $2.50. 

John the Baptist is one of the most powerful and appealing figures in 
the New Testament; but often we admire the various aspects of his char- 
acter—his zeal, his penance, his humility—as so many individual fa- 
cets of the gem. Father Rétif brings us back to reality by presenting the 
Precursor in the light of his vocation as “missionary of Christ,” and 
showing that his graces and virtues were not ends in themselves but 
rather indispensable aids to the accomplishment of the one great end. 

Without attempting to expand upon the few known facts of John’s 
life or even to make a consecutive narrative of them, the author draws 
upon the New Testament and the Fathers of the Church to show how 
John fulfilled his role as the first apostle of the new gospel, and how 
necessary it is that the modern apostle imitate the Precursor’s life and 
virtues if his work is to be effective. In this little book John the Bap- 
tist becomes the living example of the ideal given to us by Chautard’s 
Soul of the Apostolate. 

The author is not always commendable for his organization of thought 
or his choice of words. For example, there are several instances in 
which he gives very clear explanations for episodes which he flatly de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph as “inexplicable.” In general one 
feels the enthusiasm of the writer for his subject rather than discovers 
any distinctly new insights. There are numerous observations, however, 
which are pertinent and forceful: e.g., “Our kerygma (preaching) will 
resemble John’s in never letting slip by an opportunity to cause a dis- 
turbance, to shock, to effect wonderment, to shake men out of their 
complacency and make them stop to think.” The present little volume 
wants above all to make the missionaries of Christ stop to think about 
John the Baptist. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 
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CONFERENCE TIDINGS ty 
HIS new department in 


Worsuip will appear regularly in future, thanks to the generous offer 
of its editor who has ever been one of the staunchest supporters of the 
National Liturgical Conference. By means of “Tidings” the members 
of the Conference (for whom a subscription to WorsHIP should be a 
must more than ever now) and others interested in its work will be 
kept up to date on its activities. In addition three or four issues of our 
own Bulletin will appear annually. 


PILGRIMAGE TO ROME 


At no cost to the Conference itself, a pilgrimage to Rome for the canon- 
ization of Blessed Pius X, now set for Saturday, May 29, is being 
planned. Full details may be obtained by writing the secretary at Els- 
berry, Mo. The group will fly from New York to Paris about May 18, 
with those preferring an ocean trip leaving New York on the Queen 
Mary on May 12. After a stop at Lourdes, they will arrive in Rome at 
least three days before the canonization, where a full week will be spent. 
An effort will be made to sing a High Mass as a group at the tomb of 
the new Saint and to obtain a special audience with His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII. Leaving Rome, the itinerary will include Assisi, Florence, 
Ravenna, Venice, the birth-place of Pius X at Riese, Milan, Innsbruck 
and Father Jungmann, S.J., Vienna, a Sunday morning at Klosterneu- 
burg with Father Pius Parsch if it can be arranged, Salzburg with 
Fathers Dillersberger and Michels, Munich, Wuerzburg, Walduern, 
Lorsch and Father Quinkert, Frankfurt, Mainz, a Sunday morning at 
Maria Laach Abbey, Trier, Cologne, Kevelaer with Mary’s shrine, 
Amsterdam, Maredsous Abbey, the Latin-Greek monastery at Che- 
vetogne, Paris, and return to New York July 1 by air and about a week 
later by ship. 

An invitation is extended to all members of the Liturgical Conference 
and to any others — priests, religious, laity — who would be interested 
in a trip which, unlike the usual sight-seeing tour of Europe, will high- 
light places, things and persons of liturgical and apostolic interest. 

For full information write at once to Rev. Aloysius F. Wilmes, Els- 
berry, Mo., indicating whether your going is definite, probable or 
possible. 


EASTER VIGIL HELPS 


All signs indicate a vast increase in the observance of the new Easter 
Vigil this year. Again we offer The Easter Vigil, the Proceedings of the 
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1952 Cleveland Liturgical Week, as an indispensable aid for all in pre- 
paring for a worthy and intelligent celebration of the Holy Night (price 
$2.00 plus 12c postage). We can also supply Ordo Sabbati Sancti, the 
official Latin text (paper $1.25; cloth $1.75). See our ad in this issue 
of WORSHIP. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 1953 WEEK 


The Proceedings of the 1953 Grand Rapids Liturgical Week, Blessed 
Pius X and Social Worship, are now in the final stages of editing and 
should appear in March. The book will afford a sweeping and compre- 
hensive review of the liturgical apostolate during the last fifty years, 
an especially timely theme in view of the forthcoming canonization of 
Blessed Pius X. The book will be priced at $2.00 plus 12c postage. 

Some have asked that the papers of Liturgical Week be made avail- 
able on tape recordings. The Conference can do this if there is suffici- 
ent interest. Convents, seminaries, parishes and individuals could put 
them to very profitable use. Those interested are asked to write the 
secretary. The cost will depend to some extent on the demand and would 
probably be about $8.00 per one-hour of recording on plastic tape, 
recorded double track. It may be possible to supply a recording of not 
only the whole Week but also of individual papers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 


The Board of Directors met on Dec. 10, 1953, at Holy Cross Rectory 
in St. Louis, Mo., with the following in attendance: Most Reverend 
William T. Mulloy, president; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, 
vice-president; Rev. Norbert E. Randolph, treasurer; Rev. Aloysius F. 
Wilmes, secretary; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, Rev. William 
Busch, Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., Rev. Joseph Feeney, Rev. 
John Hayes, John Julian Ryan, Mary Ryan, Rev. Bede Scholz, O.S.B., 
Rev. Alphonse E. Westhoff. The Program Committee met the next day, 
Dec. 11, to draw up the program of topics and speakers for the 1954 
Week. The items that follow constituted the principal decisions. 


1) Change in Program of Liturgical Week 


The proposals submitted by several members of the Board of Direc- 
tors were discussed at length and the following conclusions were agreed 
upon. Beginning on Monday morning, the 1954 Liturgical Week will 
consist of four full days. Monday and Tuesday will be on a popular 
level and will cover the basic ideas of the liturgical apostolate, with 
special emphasis on their practical application. The sessions these two 
days will be mostly sectional for priests, religious, seminarians and 
laity, and the material covered will be edited in a separate booklet which 
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in years to come can be supplied to beginners to acquaint them with the 
“know how” of the liturgical apostolate. 

Wednesday and Thursday will be devoted to the theme of the Blessed 
Mother in the liturgy and will be on a more scholarly level. These papers, 
too, will be edited in a separate book which, it is hoped, will fill a long- 
felt need on this subject. 

The theme for the 1954 Liturgical Week will be: “The Liturgy and 
Mary.” The titles of the papers will be given in next month’s “Tidings.” 


2) Place of Liturgical Week 
Seven possible places for the 1954 Liturgical Week are agreed upon, 
and within the next ten days a decision should have been reached. 
The Most Reverend John C. Cody, Bishop of London, Ontario, in- 
vited the Liturgical Conference to hold its 1956 Liturgical Week in his 
see city as one of the major events of the centenary of the diocese. The 
invitation was accepted. 


3) Change in Membership Dues 

At the Board of Directors meeting last August at Grand Rapids, a 
constitutional change was adopted, authorizing the Board of Directors 
to determine membership dues. Effective Jan. 1, 1954, membership 
dues are as follows: 


Ce eae Fe ee ee aR eT $100.00 
IED CN ci atici ang Rite paskin ats oa ae eC 10.00 
EE ia. ad gv Rein oe eee nee e ee eS 5.00 
IN ora gle ahs hin aa eid we ain ta cane 2.00 


All four kinds of members are entitled to one copy of the current year’s 
Liturgical Week Proceedings. It was the hope of those present that 
most members would take a sustaining membership with the annual 
contribution of $10.00, but it was also felt that with a general member- 
ship available at $5.00 we would get many new members and thereby 
considerably widen the influence of the Liturgical Conference. 
Membership dues for 1954, both new and renewal, will be gladly re- 
ceived by the secretary. 
Elsberry, Mo. Rev. Aloysius F. Wilmes 
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Vol. 3 Easter to Pentecost 
By FR. PIUS PARSCH 


| 
| 
A thorough, practical evaluation of the liturgy proper to this holy season. Each | 
day’s liturgy is treated at length —its Holy Mass, its Saint, its Divine Office; | 





each turn in spirit receives special attention, and many associated topics are con- 
sidered at the opportune moment. 


The style is primarily spiritual, making the riches of missal, breviary, ritual, 
and liturgical year a source of immediate interior growth and edification. 





Cloth $4.00 Paper $2.75 





A Liturgical Commentary on 


Holy Week and Easter 


by JEAN GAILLARD, O.S.B. 





translated by Rev. William Busch 


With a Foreword by 
MOST REVEREND PETER W. BARTHOLOME, D.D. 
Bishop of St. Cloud 
Dom Gaillard, monk of Wizernes, presents an illuminating treatment of the 


Easter mystery from the threefold viewpoint of 1) a past redemptive act, 2) a 
present sacred reality, 3) a pledge of future full realization in heaven. 


Of special merit is his treatment of Scriptural texts in the light of patristic and 
liturgical tradition. Particular stress is laid upon the Easter Vigil service — our 
rising in Christ through the graces of holy baptism. 


Cloth $2.25 
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CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 


The attitudes of Catholics toward key political and social issues in the 
United States are reflected, and critically examined, in the weekly 
issue of 


THE COMMONWEAL 


In the magazine’s comment on the current scene you will find fresh in- 
sights and thought provoking opinions. 


Recent contributors include: 


Sean O’Faolain Gerald Vann 

George N. Shuster Jerome G. Kerwin 
Francois Mauriac Evelyn Waugh 

H. A. Reinhold Bishop John J. Wright 


A 17-week introductory subscription brings you perhaps two dozen of 
Richard Hayes’ reviews of Broadway plays; Philip T. Hartung gives his 
views of some 50 new movies; The Commonweal’s reviewers present their 
able and honest appraisals of over 100 of the latest and most significant 
books. 


Special Introductory Offer: 17 Weeks for $2 


THE COMMONWEAL [One year subscription, $7] 
386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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For Your Lenten Inspiration 


A Consideration of the Prayers of the Mass 
for Each Day in the Year 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


By Rt. Rev. Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 
Translated by Very Rev. Edward Malone, O.S.B., S.T.D. 


This work increases the readers acquaintance with the feasts of the 
Church and with her teachings as found in the missal so that they be- 
come a fruitful background for mental prayer and a help and protection 
for Christian life. This work is a —— cent and effective means of 
thinking with the Church and of applying the liturgy far beyond its 
original use. It provides a common-sense approach to the liturgical 
movement that will offset much of the emotional discussion of recent 


years. 
2 vols. Vol. I $7.50; Vol. II, $7.00 


An Explanation of the Mass Prayers 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE MASS 
By Adolph Dominic Frenay, O.P., Ph.D. 


This book serves as a splendid antidote to the deadening routine 
which threatens all who frequently assist at Mass. Religious of both 
sexes who assist daily at the Holy Sacrifice will find in it a new means 
of increasing their appreciation of the Mass. 

Based largely on the considerations of St. Thomas, its fifty short 
chapters take up one yee after another to find in them a stimulus 
for further thought and meditation. 


$4.00 
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THE BREVIARY EXPLAINED 


By Rev. Dr. Pius Parsch 
Translated by William Nayden, C.Ss.R. and Carl Hoegerl, C.Ss.R. 


When tedium or routine diminishes the devotion with which the 
breviary should be read, Dr. Parsch’s book offers an added source of 
inspiration and information. The psalms, lessons, antiphons, hymns, etc., 
are explained with interest and vitality and offered in arrangement 
for the liturgical year. 

465 Pages $6.00 
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Everyman at His Prie-Dieu 
By Robert Nash, S.]. 


Forty-three meditations primarily intended to help Catholic laymen to pray. All the 
meditations are arranged according to the plan of St. Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises. Each 
opens with a preparatory prayer followed by the setting, fruit, the body of the medita- 
tion, summary and thought. Although written principally for the laity, the meditations 
are easily adaptable, where necessary, to suit the requirements of priests and religious. 
This solid and substantial collection of thoughts and principles will be most useful 
and helpful in meditation. 

$3.75 








Meditations and Instructions 





on the Blessed Virgin 


By A. Vermeersch, S.]. 

This two-volume work gives to clergy and laity alike a solid treatise on Mariology. 
Volume I is divided into two parts: The Feasts of Mary, meditations for her various 
feasts together with a short introduction on the origin and meaning of each; and The 
Month of Mary, which contemplates her in all the incidents of her life recorded in the 
New Testament. Volume II contains Meditations for the Saturdays of the Year, showing 
the teaching of the Church concerning her dignity; and a Supplementary Part, giving 
meditations for the many movable feasts which fall in the month of May. 2 Vols. $7.50 | 





By Msgr. John K. Ryan 
A compendium of the fundamental questions of philosophy — being, cause and 
effect, evil; the existence of God and His relation to the world; the soul and free will. 
Addressed to all—the man who wants to do some reading on his own and the 
professor who is seeking a good introductory course for his students. This book will 
go a long way towards establishing a solid base for thought and proving that philosophy 
is the most practical and interesting of studies. $2.50 


Pius X, The Life Story of the Beatus 


By Rev. Hieronymo Dal-Gal 
The first complete and rigorously critical biography of the immortal Pontiff. Based 
on authentic first-hand information, it has the value of being presented in a clear and 
readable style, which makes it useful not only for an historical study of the great 
pontificate but also most practical from a devotional point of view. $3.50 





Forward With Christ 





By Paul Manna, P.I.M.E., and Nicholas Maestrini, P.1.M.E. 

These thoughts and reflections on vocations to the foreign missions were originally 
published in Italian. The book is now available in a new English edition which is 
completely modernized in language, reference and statistics. The authors present a 
vivid explanation of the missionary vocation, stress the need for laborers in the field 
and point out the many difficulties which beset those who follow this special call. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.75 
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Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster Maryland 











ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


LARGE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
with its 
revised 
and comprehensive 
Liturgical 
Notes 
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